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DANTE. 


ARIA FRANCESCA ROSSETTI, daughter of Ga- 

briel Rossetti, an old Dantean commentator, has writ- 

ten a book called the “‘ Shadow of Dante.” The volume is neat, 

elegantly conceived, and full of the richest thought. The 

frontispiece represents the bust of the poet “ as Giotto painted 

it, as time altered it, and as shadow shaved it,” with the sin- 
gularly expressive motto, 

Il corpo al quale io facea ombra. 

The book consists of eleven chapters—the first is prefatory, 
the second is devoted to an account of Dante’s universe, the 
third to‘ his life-experience, and the remaining eight contain 
an analysis of the poem. Very little in the book is original, 
but everything is excellent. In the third chapter are dis- 
cussed such questions as, Who or what was Dante’s Beatrice ? 
Was she a woman, or a conception of the imagination, or was 
she both? When did the poet first enter public life? Where 
was Dante, and what was he doing in the critical period be- 
tween the death of Beatrice in 1290, and his meeting her in 
Paradise in the spring of 1300. 


It is well Miss Rossetti’s -book has been published, since, 
of all poets, there is none so thoroughly misunderstood as the 
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author of the “ Divina Commedia.” Six hundred years separate 
him from our century, but six thousand years separate him 
from our intellects. 

The London Atheneum speaks with remarkable short-sight- 
edness of Dante’s supremacy in his department. The question 
might be asked, What is Dante’s department? Where will 
you place the pyramids in architecture? They are tombs, but 
where will you locate them in a cemetery? Dante is sui generis. 
Effigies he has, and one rival, but no companion. His rival 
is Homer. Between Dante and Homer there is an unconscious 
but noble rivalry—the rivalry not of ambitions, but of na- 
tures. Homer is fragmentary—so fragmentary that many 
pronounce the Iliad a collection of ballads, and think they 
can see where they are joined together—twenty centuries ago 
ballads were better than they are now; but no one speaks, or 
even thinks, such sacrilege of Dante. Through the “ Divina 
Commedia” runs a consistency and continuity of purpose, 
strong enough to hold all the cantos in their right places and 
all the characters in their right cantos, and yet so gentle that 
the ethereal mysticism with which the poem is enveloped is 
undisturbed. Homer’s poems are like great cities that have 
not crumbled nor decayed for centuries; but Dante’s city is of 
one stone, and, like the Jerusalem of which John writes, 
“eternal in the heavens.”’ Homer wrote not, like Dante, in 
the light of the future, but in the light of the present. There 
is about him none of that prophetic spirit which excites the 
admiration of Dantophilists. While Homer is giving a list of 
ships for his cotemporaries, Dante is interpreting Providence 
for coming generations ; but Homer’s ships do not sail in the 
present century as Dante’s interpretation now works in the 
minds of men: by the one we are referred to the dead past ; 
by the other we are quickened' to the living present, and 
pointed to the future. 
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Dante and Homer are the greatest poets extant, and Dante 
is the greater. Dante has Homer’s genius, but Homer has not 
Dante’s art. Homer is every inch the hero—strong, massive, 
impersonal. His lines have the ring of steel, and the canter 
of horses; they hurl themselves at you like javelins. Dante 
is the intellectual saint. Mystical but not obscure, his lines 
are perfect light, and the vision passes through them to their 
meaning. In them, light and sweetness, like sound and mo- 
tion, mutually depend, and the warmth of love does not melt 
the purity of virtue. Dante’s goodness has the touch of 
classicism. He wrote in the light of a great conviction—the 
conviction that all things were made for the soul. To save 
his country and save souls were his avowed purposes. His 
creed was, The Union of Italy and the Salvation of the People. 

To many Dante is the north-pole of literature—grand, 
gloomy, desolate, and cold. Their mistake arises from the fact 
that they measure literature by their own firesides. The 
warmth of social life is as different from the warmth of liter- 
ature as day from night. There are as many flowers as flakes 
of snow in Dante’s poems. Dante is not the earth’s pole; he 
is the earth’s orbit through which all zones whirl. Men bewail 
the loneliness of his life and the solitariness of his character ; 
but it is their own frivolousness that makes his heights and 
depths lonely and gloomy. His companionship and character 
may be farther than the range of their observation, but they 
are not less real for that. There are stars beyond the vision of 
the astronomer, and shall we say they feel more lonely because 
undiscovered by his telescope? To those who find Dante 
cold, no comment will make him warm—their difficulty is or- 
ganic. You might as well attempt to reshape a diamond with a 
pocket-knife as cut him down to vulgar comprehension. 

Dante makes the tour of hell and purgatory, and all the 
while his personal materiality is made apparent and clearly 
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outlined by the shadowy presence of Virgil, his companion. 
The lost souls, in darkness and tormented, marvel that flesh 
and blood are there. Farinata lifts himself from his tomb of 
fire, and looks on the form of Dante. Francesca, filled with 
wonder, grief, and joy, hastens to tell her story of love and 
SOrTOW: 
** Poi mi rivolsi a loro, e parlai io, 
E cominciai: Francesca, i tuoi martiri 
A lagrimar mi fanno tristo, e pio. 
Ma dimmi: al tempo de’ dolci sospiri, 
A che, e come concedette Amore 
Che conosceste i dubbiosi desiri ? 
Ed ella a me: nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria, e cid sa *1 tuo dottore.* 
Ma se a conoscer la prima radice 
Del nastro amor tu hai cotanto affetto, 
Fard come colui che piange, e dice. 
Noi leggevamo un giorno per diletto 
Di Lancilotto, come Amor lo strinse. 
Soli eravamo, e senza alcun sospetto. 
Per pit fiate gli occhi ci sospinse 
Quella lettura, e scolorocci ’1 viso : 
Ma solo un punto fu quel, ehe ci vinse. 
Quando leggemmo il disiato riso 
Esser baciato da cotanto amante, 
Questi, che mai da me non sia diviso, 
La bocca mi bacid tutto tremante. 
Galeotto fu il libro, e chi lo serisse : 
Quel giorno pit non vi leggemmo avante. 








* Dante probably derived this thought from Boétius de Consol. Philosoph 
“In omni adversitate fortune infelicissimum genus est infortunii fuisse 
felicem et non esse.” 1. 2, p. 4. 

For of Fortune’s sharp adversite 
The worste kind of infortune is this, 
A man to have been in prosperite, 
And it remembir when it passid is. 
Chaucer in Trolius und Oreseide, b. ITI. 
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Mentre che Il’ uno spirito queste dissé, 
L’altro piangeva si, che di pietade 
Io venni meno come s’io morisse, 
E caddi, come corpo morto cade.* 
Inferno, Canto V. 


At the gate of Paradise the old Latin poet vanishes, and 
Beatrice becomes the guide of Dante. Then no longer Dante 
retains a distinct personality, for Beatrice seems to be his 
higher self; and from the moment of his meeting her he speaks 
of himself as though he were another. 








Che non ha doglia il misero maggiore, 
Che ricordar la gioia entro il dolore. 
Marino in Adone, C. XIV. St. 100. 


—— Rimembrare il ben perduto 
Fa piu meschino lo presente stato. 
Fortiquerra in Ricciardetto, C. XI St. 83. 


This is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things. 


Tennyson in Locksley Hall. 


* Leigh Hunt has enlarged the above narrative in his ‘‘Story of Rimini.” 
Literally translated by Longfellow thus: 

Then unto them I turned me, and I spake, 

And I began : ** Thine agonies, Francesca, 

Sad and compassionate to weeping make me. 


But tell me, at the time of those sweet sighs, 
By what and in what manner Love conceded 
That you should know your dubious desires ?”’ 
And she to me: ‘* There is no greater sorrow 
Than to be mindful of the happy time 

In misery, and that thy ‘Teacher knows. 

But if to recognize the earliest root 

Of love in us thou hast so great desire, 

1 will do even as he who weeps and speaks. 
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But with the loss of his personality he does not bid farewell 
to that “stirring realism” which he every-where unites with 
a certain mysticism, and which followed him through hell and 
purgatory, and showed so fearfully in the terrible words writ- 
ten over the gate of the Abode of Woe, at the beginning of the 
third canto of the Inferno : 


Through me you pass into the city of woe: 
Through me you pass into eternal pain: 
Through me among the people lost for aye. 
Justice the founder of my fabric moved: 
To rear me was the task of power divine, 





One day we reading were for our delight 

Of Launcelot, how Love did him enthrall. 
Alone we were and without any fear. 

Full many a time our eyes together drew 
That reading, and drove the color from our faces ; 
But one point was it that o’ercome us. 

When as we read of the much-longed-for smile 
Being by such a noble lover kissed, 

This one, who ne’er from me shall be divided, 
Kissed me upon the mouth all palpitating. 
Galeotto was the book and he who wrote it. 
That day no farther did we read therein.” 
And all the while one spirit uttered this, 

The other one did weep so, that, for pity, 

I swooned away as if I had been dying, 

And fell even as a dead body falls. 


Few translators correctly render the passage— 
“Per piu fiate gli oechi ci sospinse 
Quella lettura.” 


Parsons, Carey, and Longfellow interpret it to mean, that while they 
read, their eyes often met. But Dante tells us that they read the passage 
more than once, and so their attention became fastened upon it; or, liter- 
ally translated, ‘several times that reading or passage drew to it their 
eyes.” 
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Supremest wisdom, and primeval love.* 
Before me things create were none, save things 
Eternal, and eternal I endure. 
All hope abandon, ye who enter here.+ 
Inferno, Canto III. 


Equally realistic are the lines addressed to the Virgin, in 
the last canto of the Paradiso : 
O Virgin mother, daughter of thy Son ! 
Created beings all in lowliness 
Surpassing, as in height above them all ; 
Term by the eternal counsel preordained ; 
Ennobler of thy nature, so advanced 
In thee, that its great Maker did not scorn, 
To make himself his own creation ; 
For in thy-womb rekindling shone the love 
Reveal’d, whose genial influence makes now 
This flower to germin in eternal peace. { 
Paradiso, Canto XXXIII. 
And the lines in the twentieth canto of the Paradiso con- 
taining the famous figure of the lark: 


Like lark that through the air careers, 
First singing, then, silent his heart, 
Feeds on the sweetness in his ears, 
Such joy to th’ image did impart 
Th’ eternal will. 





*—— Power divine, 
Supremest wisdom, and primeval love.” 
The three Persons of the Trinity. 


+‘ Lascia pur della vita ogni speranza.”’ 


¢ Thou maide and mother daughter of thy son, 
‘Thou wel of mercy, sinful soules cure, 
In whom that God of bountee chees to won ; 
Thou humble and high over every creature, 
Thou nobledest so far forth our nature, 
That no disdain the maker had of kinde 
His son in blood and flesh to clothe and winde. 
Chaucer, The Second Nonnes Tale. 
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There are souls that climb the mountain of human attainment, 
reach the summit, and are there transfigured—such is Dante’s. 
With him the summit of the mountain is in the thirty-first 
canto of Paradiso, where he finds that Beatrice has left him, 
and returned to her throne. In that upper air and shadowless 
light, his personality passes away, and he is dissolved in his 
own song, leaving music, nothing but music, where was the 
form, the color, and the stature of the man. The angel of this 
transfiguration is Beatrice. 

The Divina Commedia is not popular; but it is permanent. 
Actors do not play the Inferno—it would hardly please a 
miscellaneous audience. The great and permanent books of 
the world are not likely to be popular. Few in any age read 
Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare; and yet there has not been 
an age since these men lived in which their works have not 
been published and translated and valued. The age rests in 
the brain of its greatest man; and great men weave their 
soul’s garments of material found in the Bible, Homer, Dante, 
Swedenborg, and Shakespeare. No one talks of a popular edi- 


tion of Homer. Dante is not gotten up in blue and gold; 
Swedenborg is seldom found on the shelves of the fashion- 
able book-store; and but for Bible Societies men would know 
nothing of the Testaments; yet Homer, Dante, Swedenborg, 
Shakespeare, and the Bible will be loved and studied so long 
as the human race endures. 


FREDERIC R. MARVIN. 








The Iliad. 


THE ILIAD. 


BOOK LI. 


What Thetis saith. The hecatomb 
At Chrysa, and the voyage home. 

And, dissolving in tears, to him, then, Thetis responded : 
“Ah, my child! Why nourished thee, I who sorrowing bare thee? 
Would thou couldst by the side of thy vessels tearless and happy 
Dwell !—for brief thine allotment !—nay, exceedingly brief ’tis. 
Now at once short lived and most ill fated of all men 
Art thou. For this in a luckless hour in the palace I bare thee 
Yet, thy cause to declare to Jove that Delighteth in Thunder, 

420 I am going to snowy Olympus, it hap he will hear me. 

Nathless, thyself in thy sharp-prowed ship for the present remaining, 
Be with the Grecians at variance, and from battle withdraw thee. 
Seeing that Jove with Oceanus, ’mong the innocent thiops, 
Yesterday went to a banquet, and all the Divinities followed. 
But on the twelfth day coming, he will return to Olympus. 
Then, for thee am I going to Jupiter’s brazen pavilion. 
Even to him will I kneel me, and I believe he will hearken.” 

When she had spoken in this wise, she departed ; and left him 
Grieved in his soul on account of the lady engirdled with beauty, 
Whom unwilling, they forcibly captured. Ulysses the meanwhile 
Came to Chrysa, conducting the consecrate hundred of oxen. 
When now into the many-fathomed harbor they entered, 
Folded they their sails, and laid them away in the black ship ; 
Laid the mast in the mast-rest, running it down with the forestays 
Rapidly ; and with the oars then drave her into the roadstead. 
Forth they cast their anchors, and made her fast by her stern post ; 
Forth passed they themselves then, into the surf by the sea-marge ; 
Forth they passed the hecatomb, for Apollo the Archer ; 
Forth Chryséis passed from the Ocean-traversing galley. 

440 Her to the altar then conducting, Ulysses the Prudent 

Gave her into the hands of her father beloved, and spoke thus: 

‘“‘Agamemnon, the Monarch of Men, hath sent me, O Chryses ! 
Thee this maiden to bring, and to Pheebus a hecatomb sacred, 
For the Achaians, to render, in order to placate the King God; 
Who, now, manifold-sighing afflictions hath sent on the Argires.”’ 
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Speaking thus, he resigned, and the priest rejoicing, accepted, 
Daughter and darling. The hecatomb choice, for the deity, quickly 
Ranged they in order around the sculptured and beautiful altar. 

Next, with purified hands, they took up the pulverized barley. 
Then did Chryses, uplifting his palms, pray earnestly for them : 

‘“* Hear me, Silver Bowman ! who art guardian of Chrysa!— 
Also of Cilla the holy! and Tenedos rulest with power! 

Once thou verily hearkenedst unto my prayer aforetime, 
Honoring me, and severely scourgedst the host of the Grecians! 
Yet once more, and now, vouchsafe to me this my petition : 
Now—yea now—from the Grecians avert this dreadful affliction.” 

Suppliant, thus he spake : and heard him Pheebus Apollo. 
Straightway, when they had prayed, and sprinkled the pulverized barley, 
Back the Sonia they drew; and the gullets cleaved they ; and flayed 

they ; 
And they cut out the thighs, and covered them over with caul fat, 
Making it double ; and placed they the bloody clippings upon them ; 
And on splinters the patriarch burned them ; and o’er them a dark wine 
Poured he, while spits five-pronged were held by novices near him. 


Furthermore, when the thighs were burned, and the pluck had been 
eaten, 


Then they cut the remainder to pieces and placed it on skewers ; 
And with assiduous care, they roasted the whole and withdrew it. 
Furthermore, when they suspended their toil, and the banquet was ready, 
Supped they ; nor did their soul miss aught from the excellent banquet.” 
Furthermore, when was dismissed the desire of eating and drinking, 
470 Up to the brim did the neophytes fill the vases for liquor ; 
And to all they apportioned, supplying their cups in succession ; 
While, the livelong day, did appease the God by their dancing, 
The Achaian youths, and chanted a beautiful pzan, 
Celebrating the Archer. He heard, and his soul was delighted. 
When the sun had descended, and entered into the shadows, 
Then by their vessel’s stern-bands did they dispose them to slumber, 
But when Dawning appeared, rose-tingered, Daughter of Morning, 
Even at once they returned to the mighty camp of the Grecians. 
And Apollo, the Archer, sent them a favoring stern-wind ; 
480 And they stationed their mast, and their snowy canvas unfolded ; 
Into the sail-swell puffed the breeze; and the billow surrounding, 
Purpling under the keel, sang loud, as glided the galley, 
Ran she over the wave till she came to the end of her voyage. 
Then, when they were arrived at the vast encampment of Grecians, 
They, in the first place, dragged their black ship up on the main land, 
High in the sands, and under it placed long beams to support it; 
Then they scattered themselves among the tents and the vessels. 
He, whiles, cherished his wrath, in his sharp-prowed vessels abiding— 
Peleus’ son, the Heaven-descended Achilles the Swift-Foot. 
490 Never came he more to the fame-conferring Assembly— 
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Never more to the war: but his genial spirit he wasted 

Loitering idly, and pined for the battle-shout and the onset. 

When, however, at length, appeared the Dawn of the twelfth Day— 
Then, e’en, came to Olympus the Deities Ever-Existent, 

All in a troop, Jove leading ; and Thetis forgot not the wishes 

Of her son. Nay, truly she rose from the wave of the Salt-sea, 
And she ascended early the heights of the sky and Olympus 

And found Jove the Omniscient seated apart from tbe others. 

Up on the loftiest summit of many towered Olympus; 

500 And, to the very PRESENCE, even, she bowed, and his knees seized 
With her left, and then taking hold of his chin with her right hand, 
She, beseeching, said to Saturnian Jove the Almighty: 

“Jupiter! father! if ever I aided thee ’mong the immortals, 
Either in word or in deed, fulfill for me this my petition! 
Honor for me my son, who soonest to perish of all men 
Is ; and beside, him, now, the Monarch of Men, Agamemnon 
Shameth ; for taking, he keepeth his prize; and his own he hath made 
her! 
But do thou honor him !—Thou !—Olympian !—Jove the Omniscient ! 
And to the Trojans ordain thou victory, till the Achaians 
510 Shall have honored my son !—yea, till they load him with honor!”’ 


Jas. A. MARTLING. 
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APPRENTICESHIP. 


As time wanes slow, the soul that lives must be 

A living law unto itself. Beyond 

This death, born of the wrongs which mar the truth 
Of being, do hear the music sweet, 

Ot unborn life. A joy-song infinite. 


To live is beautiful, bright morning life! 
‘The evening comes with glory infinite. 
Then Nature, overcome, shall fall asleep, 
For spirit, only, bears infinitude, 


‘The sleepless spirit liveth on aloue. 


The highest beauty springs from suffering. 
The universe of soul doth hold all things 

In its embrace. Here gleams the star of truth 
Behind its veil. Here lies the blossom fair, 
Whose petals bear the Future’s form and tint. 


Develop now the world within thy soul, 

The beautiful world attuned to thee, and by 
Thy nature planned. Destroy it not. The lark 
Soars into ether, with the dust upon 

Its wings, caught from the furrows of the field. 


We cannot sing our songs in alien lands. 


Our hearts are dumb, we cannot sing our songs, 


But deathiess gods shall guide our onward course, 
And the long happy years shall bear us home, 
Unto our native land, Eternity. 
Sapiz HaMmiLton. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF JULIUS CASAR* 


(Continued from January No.) 


UT the cyclus of characters, in order to be complete, 
must have its moral representative. This is Brutus. 
The poet has treated this character with such evident delight, 
has thrown around it such a halo of virtue, that it seems to 
be the leading one of the play. The honor, sincerity and no- 
bleness of the man, the purity of his motives, his unimpeach- 
able integrity in a corrupt age, the perfect fulfilment of every 
duty of the citizen, are brought out in their most glowing col- 
ors; even his family relations are introduced to crown the 
moral beauty of his character. All the virtues of private 
life seem to centre in this man, and we heartily join in the en- 
comium of Antony: 
This was the noblest Roman of them all ; 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world: This was a man. 
But alack the day! he was called upon, or thought ™ was 
called upon, to act in times of revolution, when all the ancient 
prescribed landmarks were swept down, and when even the 
clearest and most logical head could scarcely find its way out 
of the confusion. Now what does this man, of the keenest 
sense of honor, of the most truthful nature, proceed to do? 
First, to desert, and then to assassinate, his dearest friend. 
His motive, he says, was the general welfare, but immediately 
thereafter declares that Cesar hadas yet done nothing 


*Reprinted from the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, (Vol. VI., No. 1,) 
through the courtesy of its editor, W. T. Harris. The Western reprints 
these Shakesperian articles at the solicitation of subscribers who wish to 
complete a series the greater part of which has appeared in this magazine. 

Eprror. 
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hostile to the public good. And so this contradiction runs 
through all his acts and sayings. It is evident that he had 
violated this fundamental principle of his nature, his pro- 
foundest intellectual conviction. As far as his insight goes, 
the act is wrong. Cassius can consistently do such a deed, 
for his stand-point is the State; andin its preservation, every- 
thing—men, property, and principles—are to be submerged. 
But poor Brutus! whatis his next step? He tries to justify 
the deed. Listen to his soliloquy, for nothing can more com- 
pletely show the inadequacy of the moral point of view, and 
it is besides a fine specimen of moral reasoning not unknown 
in our day : 

It must be by his death: and for my part 

I know no personal cause to spurn at him, 

But for the general. He would be crowned ;— 

How that might change his nature, there’s the question. 
It would seem that he was not aware of the great change 
which had actually taken place in the Roman Constitution, 
and does not know that the formal coronation of Cesar would 
produce no alteration in the real condition of things. This 
. fatal lack of all political sagacity in the leader would destroy 


any party or any cause. To continue: 
It is the bright day that brings forth the adder 


And that craves wary walking. Crown him—— That, ° 

And then I grant we put a sting in him 

That at his will he may do danger with. 
Possibility is here made the basis of action. That all prac- 
tical wisdom is based on directly the opposite principle 
needs hardly to be stated. Moreover, all crimes can easily 
be justified in this way, since a man has only to plead some 
indefinite possibility. 

The abuse of greatness is when it disjoins 

Remorse from power ; and, to speak truth of Cesar, 

I have not known when his affection swayed 

More than his reason. 
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From this it would appear that Brutus thought that Caesar 
was still a good man and unworthy ofdeath. It was only 
what Cesar might become, that can furnish any defense for 
the deed. 


But ’tis a common proof 

That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder 

Whereto the climber upward turns his face ; 

But when he once attains the topmost round 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, 

Looks into the clouds, scorning the base degrees 

By which he did ascend; so Ceasar may. 

Then, lest he may, prevent. 
Possibility is again announced as the basis of action. The 
logical nature of this category is not very difficult of compre- 
hension. In the Possible the Real and the Unreal are not 
yet differentiated, therefore it cannot have any determina- 
tion. But action is something determined, and since the Pos- 
sible has no such element in itself, the subject alone can make 


the necessary determination. Everything is possible, and just 


as wellimpossible. Who is todetermine? Only the individ- 
ual, and he must also act on this determination. Thus 
subjectivity asserts its absolute validity, and this is what is 
meant by the subjective or moral pointof view which in this 
play is represented by Brutus. 


And since the quarrel 
Will bear no color for the thing he is, 
(what he now is, cannot justify our act—another declaration 
that Cesar had as yet done nothing which merited death,) 
Fashion [state] it thus: that what he is, augmented 
Would run to these and these extremities ; 
And therefore think him as the serpent’s egg, 
Which hatched would as his kind grow mischievous, 
And kill him in the shell. 
If you cannot find a real crime, draw on your imagination and 
you are sure to discover one. It will be noticed that in the 
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foregoing soliloquy no charge is made against any act of 
Cesar’s. And yet the world has generally held that it is not 
moral perversity which utters these declarations—nay, that 
it is moral greatness. What, then, is the matter? Brutus is 
not able to subordinate the various spheres of moral duty when 
they come in conflict. He recognizes them all, to be sure, but 
not in their true limitations. Hence when they collide with 
one another, he becomes a mass of confusion, strife, and con- 
tradiction. Herein lies his immeasurable inferiority to Cas- 
sius, who clearly comprehends these limitations and acts upon 
them. It is intellectual weakness, the inability to rise out of 
merely moral considerations in political affairs. The trouble 
is with Brutus’ head, not his heart. He intends to do the 
right thing, only he does not doit. He acts not so much in 
opposition to, as outside of, his real intellectual conviction ; 
for mark! he is not at all inwardly convinced by his own spe- 
cious reasonings. He gets beyond his intellectual sphere, is 
befogged, and lost. So after all we see that intellect is neces- 


sary to the highest moral action. We have had much talk of 
late concerning the cultivation of the intellect to the neglect 
of morality. But it seems that Shakespeare has here con- 
trasted these two sides of human nature in the most effective 


manner, decidedly to the disadvantage of the latter. For 
Brutus is a man of intense moral susceptibility, yet of small 
mental calibre; the result is that his mistakes and (what is 
worse) his transgressions are appalling. Shakespeare has 
thus illustrated a truth which it will do no hurt to repeat 
now-a-days, that the content of a moral act can only be given 
by intelligence, and that the cultivation of intellect is in so far 
the cultivation of morality in its true sense. Hence our 
schools are our best, and indeed are fast becoming our only 
moral teachers. To be sure, submission does not always fol- 
low insight; men often know the right, but do it not: still we 
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can hardly ascribe this to their knowing it, nor should we as- 
sert that they were better off if they had not known it. For 
in the one case there is a possibility of their becoming good 
men; but if they have no comprehension of the good, it is im- 
possible. 

In ordinary times of civil repose, we should say of Brutus, 
what a noble citizen! No one could be more ready to fulfill 
his duties to his family, his fellow-men, and his country. But 
it must be recollected that these duties were the prescribed 
usages, customs, and beliefs, of his nation; they were given 
to him, transmitted from his ancestors. But when prescrip- 
tion no longer points out the way, such a man must fall, for 
he has no intellectual basis of action. Still the morality of 
mankind in general is prescriptive, and does not rest upon 
rational insight; they follow the footsteps of their fathers. 
Hence it is that most people think that Brutus is the real 
hero of the play, and that it is wrongly named. But this was 
certainly not Shakespeare’s design, for it was very easy to 
construct a drama in which Brutus should appear as triumph- 
ant, by having it terminate at the assassination of Cesar 
with a grand flourish of daggers, frantic proclamations of 
liberty, and “sic semper tyrannis.” Shakespeare, however, 
takes special pains not to do any such thing, but to show the 
triumph of Cesar’s thought in the destruction of the conspi- 
rators. Still Brutus remains the favorite character with the 
multitude, because they do not and cannot rise above his 
stand-point, and to-day he is often taken as the great proto- 
type of all lovers of liberty. 


The effect of intellectual weakness combined with strong 
moral impulses appears, then, to be the meaning of this char- 


acter. Itis amazing to observe its contradictions and utter 


want of steadiness of purpose; nor are they at all exagger- 


ated by the poet. This man, who could assassinate his best 
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friend for the public good, cannot, when a military leader, 
conscientiously levy contributions for his starving soldiers ; 
“For,” says he, “I can raise no money by vile means.” That 
is he would sacritice that very cause for which he committed 
the greatest crime known to man, to a moral punctilio. This 
may be moral heroism, but it is colossal stupidity. Further- 
more, in every instance in which Cassius and he differed 
about the course to be pursued, Brutus was in the wrong. 
He, out of moral scruples, saved Antony, against the advice 
of Cassius; this same Antony afterwards destroyed their 
army and with it their cause. Moreover, the battle of Phi 
lippi, the fatal termination of the conflict, was fought in dis- 
regard of the judgment of Cassius. And finally he dies with 
a contradiction upon his lips, for he says that Cato was a 
coward for committing suicide, and then declares that he will 
never be taken captive to Rome alive, and shortly afterwards 
falls upon his own sword. Perhaps, however, he came to the 
conclusion that his country needed his death, for he said in 
his celebrated speech, “I have the same dagger (which slew 
Cesar) for myself when it shall please my country to need 
my death.” This oft-quoted and favorite sentence seems to 
be usually regarded as expressing the very quintessence of 
moral sublimity and heroic self-sacrifice. But one naturally 
asks who is to be judge whether his country needs his death 
—the country or himself? Ifthe country, then he would be 
a criminal publicly condemned, and there would be no neces- 
sity for his dagger, since his country would furnish him both 
instrument and executioner free of charge. Butif he was to 
be the judge himself, why did he commit such villainous acts 
that in his own opinion his country needed his death? All 
this was intentional no doubt on the part of Shakespeare, for 


it comports too well with the contradictory character of Bru- 


tus to admit of any other supposition. One imagines that if 
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the old bard could have foreseen all the frothy vaporings and 
mock-sentimentality to which this innocent absurdity has 
given rise, he would still be laughing in his grave. Such is 
the true irony of the great poet, so much insisted on by some 
critics, which portrays the finitude of individuals, classes, 
even whole historical periods, so adequately that they them- 
selves take delight in the picture. 

This difference in character between Brutus and Cassius 
must lead to a collision, and accordingly we have the celebra- 
ted quarrel in the 4th Act. Here wesee the respective stand- 
points of the two men fully exhibited; Brutus is haughty, 
insulting, and plumes himself upon his moral integrity, 
though it seems that he was ready to take and indeed asked 
for some of the money which Cassius had raised by “vile 
means ;” Cassius, on the contrary, keeps restraining himself, 
though exasperated in the highest degree, and ultimately 
leads the way to reconciliation. No personal feelings can 
dim to his eye the great end which he has in view, nothing 
must be allowed to put it in jeopardy; hence the quarrel, 
which would otherwise doubtless have terminated their 
friendship, if not have ended in a personal encounter, is 
healed as speedily as possible. There is a mightier collision 
pending which hushes all lesser strifes. 

A further contrast to Brutusis Antony. This loose reveller 
is true to his friend Cesar and avenges him, but the rigid 
moralist abandons and slays him. Antony is, moreover, a 
man of pleasure, and acts from impulse; Brutus pretends to 
be a philosopher and to be guided by fixed principles. “I 
am no orator as Brutus is, but a plain, blunt man, that love 
my friend.” Antony’s highest end was personal devotion 
to one whom he loved; he in nowise comprehends the move- 
ment of either Cassius or Cesar. Thus both Antony and 
Brutus are quite on the same spiritual plane, and hence An- 
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tony can justly reproach Brutus for his faithless conduct with 
a cogency which the latter can by no means answer: 

Witness the hole you made in Czesar’s heart 

Crying long live, hail Cesar ! 
Yet Antony does most ample justice to the motive of Brutus, 
and seems to place all worthiness of an action in the motive, 
—a point of view, it needs hardly be said, purely moral and 
subjective : 

This was the noblest Roman of them all; 

All the conspirators, save only he, 

Did what they did in envy of great Caesar; 

He only in a general honest thought 

And common good to all made one of them. 


These lines are often quoted as Shakespeare's actual opinion 
of Brutus; but they are spoken by Antony, to whom they 
appropriately belong, and to nobody else. It is by no means 
certain that Shakespeare’s own views are to be found always 
in the utterances of his characters. The dramatic poet ex- 
presses his convictions in the action, in the collision, and, 
above all, in the catastrophe. Judging by this standard, we 
should most decidedly aver that the above lines did not ex- 
press Shakespeare’s personal opinion. Both Antony and 
Brutus, therefore, have quite the same intellectual stand- 
point, though differing much in their outward lives; but the 
one was true to it, the other was not. Brutus ought to have 
acted as Antony, to be faithful to his deepest convictions, 
and to have remained friendly or at least indifferent to Cesar. 
Cassius alone can intellectually slay Cesar. 

Such appears to be the general purport of this play. Much 
might be said upon its formal excellence—the poetic beauty, 
rhetorical tinish, and unusual clearness of the language, mak- 
ing it a favorite with many who read nothing else of Shake- 
speare—the logical arrangement of the parts, the happy con- 
secution of motives; but all this we shall leave to our reader 
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to follow up at his leisure. Some of Shakespeare’s fairest 
gems of characterization are found in the minor personages 
of the play, as Portia, the absolute type of wifehood, and Lu- 
cius, the faithful slave; but their basis is plain and needs not 
to be specially developed. Moreover, the mediations em- 
ployed are deserving of the most careful study on account of 
their truth and profundity, as when for example in the third 
act the Poet makes popular oratory the means by which the 
tide is turned against the conspirators, and thus assigns its 
place as one of the chief political instrumentalities in the 
ancient and modern world. Also those curious supernatural 
manifestations, as the cry of the soothsayer, “ Beware the 
ides of March,” the appearance of the ghost of Cesar, the 
presence of a lion in the streets, the wrathful signs of the 
heavens, seem to demand some rational explanation as well 
as the strange anthropological phenomena, as the presenti- 
ments of Cesar and Brutus, and the dreams of Calpurnia 
and Cinna the Poet. Here is a side which Shakespeare al- 
ways elaborates in full, but which can be best treated ina 
separate paper. The object at present is to bring into prom- 
inence the ethical world of Shakespeare and its immense sig- 
nificance, for these same collisions are taking place to-day, 
and indeed their true solution constitutes the comprehension 
of and mastery over the practical world. 

To recapitulate; there are three leading moments in the 
drama: 1. Cesar in the consummation of his world-historical 
career, on the pinnacle of his power and glory; 2. The reac- 
tion of the State against him headed by Cassius; 3. The 
negation of this reaction, the restoration and absolute validity 
of the Cesarean movement. Hence we see that Cesar is the 
real hero, and that the piece is justly entitled “Julius Cesar.” 
We also see, I think, that the collision is between the World- 
Spirit and the Nation, and that in this struggle three typical 
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characters participate, forming a complete cyclus of charac. 
terization. Czsar represents the world-historical stand-point, 
Cassius the political, Brutus the moral. Czsar perishes ; the 
ancient national sentiment rises up for a moment and destroys 
the individual, for, being of flesh and blood, an assassin may 
rusb upon him and stab him to the heart; but his thought is 
not thus doomed to perish. Next to him comes Cassius, 
whose great mistake was that he still had faith in his country ; 
a pardonable error, if any, to mortals! He did not, and 
perhaps could not, rise above the purely political point of 
view ; to him the State was the ultimate ethical principle of 
the Universe. Hence he did not comprehend the world-his- 
torical movement represented by Cesar, but collided with 
it and was destroyed. To me a painful, melancholy character; 
with all his greatness, devotion, and intelligent activity, still 
finite and short-sighted. The mistake of Brutus is that he 
had anything to do with the matter at all—that he took part, 
or at least a leading part, in this revolution. The collision 
lay wholly beyond his mental horizon; hence he represents 
nothing objective, is the bearer of no grand ethical principle, 
like Cesar and Cassius. He presumed to‘lead, when he was 
intellectually in total darkness, trusting alone to his own good 
intentions. We do not blame him because he was ignorant, 
but because he did not know that he was ignorant. Every 
rational being must at least comprehend its own limits, must 
know that it does not know. We may laud the motive but 
lament the deed; still man, as endowed with Reason and 
Universality, cannot run away from his act and hide himself 
behind his intention, but must take the inherent consequences 
of his deed in their total circumference. 

Brutus is no doubt the sphinx of the play, and has given 
much trouble to critics on account of the contradictions of his 
character. He seems both moral and immoral—to be actuated 
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by the noblest motives for the public good, yet can give no 
rational ground for his act. Indeed we are led to believe that 
his vanity was so swollen by the flattery of Cassius that it 
hurried him unconsciously beyond the pale of his convictions. 
Still Brutus was undoubtedly a good citizen, a good husband, 
and a good man. But any one of these three relations may 
come into conflict with the others; which, then, is to be fol- 
lowed? If a man has not subordinated these spheres into a 
system—which can only be done by Intelligence—he cannot 
tell what course to pursue. Sometimes he may follow one, 
sometimes another, for in his mind they all possess equal 
validity. Hence such a person can only be inconsistent, 
vacillating and contradictory in his actions; and such a person 
was Brutus—a good, moral man, who recognized all duties, but 
did not comprehend their limitations, and hence fell beneath 
their conflict. D. J. SNIDER. 





THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 


(Delivered before the St. Louis Teachers’ Association, Nov. 13th, 1875.) 


HE teacher’s work consists of three distinct elements, 


and it is to the confounding of these that we owe most 
of the unsuccessful effort that is the lot of many able teach- 
ers. Teaching as interpreted by the demands and complaints 
of the community is a very different thing from teaching as 
defined by many teachers: and while the expert has always 
the advantage of a clearer statement, the mass feel more 
truly even if unable to give proper voice to their feelings. 
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Teaching, to the parent, includes Government, Disciplire and 
Instruction. Government is local law and has no other in- 
terest for the parent than that it should not be unduly harsh 
or unduly weak: Government considers only the good order 
of the school as a school, and does not in itself extend its in- 
fluence beyond the school-walls—of methods the governor 
must be the ultimate judge; of results the community is ar- 
biter. A despotism equally well with a democracy may at- 
tain. all the ends of government as such; corporal pun- 
ishment or moral suasion may be equally effective for the 
ends aimed at by school-government; eternal vigilance upon 
the part of the teacher coupled with the utmost distrust of 
the pupil, may secure?’as full govermental results as the full- 
est confidence in the pupil, and mandatory rather than reme- 
dial regulations. Discipline difiers from Government in that 
it seeks to make the individual a well-doer instead of a part 
of the machinery that causes no friction; discipline looks be- 
yond the school-room and attempts to prepare the pupil for 
life, instead of contenting itself with his innocuousness as a 
member of a temporary organization. Government and disci- 
pline are the elements most commonly confounded and there- 
fore there are many well governed schools where no trace of 
discipline exists. Not to go back farther than our own school 
days, recollection will supply the names of many a master 
and mistress who mistook government for discipline: who by 
a frequent use of the ferule, inspired offenders with awe, and 
who by the certainty of punishment deterred ill-doers from 
any infraction of the school-order—and yet we left such 
schools with the conviction that we must not offend against 
the government where it was stronger than we, rather than 
with any idea of any obligation to support the government 
for its own inherent value. Little by little we have dispensed 
with the use of brute force, but while our punishments have 
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changed, we have been very slow to change the occasions for 
their inflictions. I fear that no small number of our schools 
in good standing, limit their efforts to good government and 
send forth their pupils with the same want of discipline which 
they brought with them. All school government should have 
reference to discipline and its methods should be tested with 
reference to their bearing upon discipline. Government may 
be based upon brute force, but it will brutalize the pupil: it 
may avail itself of the vanity, or sense of honor, or desire for 
approbation as an easy means of attaining its end without 
conflict; but in so doing it vitiates the higher results to be 
sought through true discipline. As has been said, Govern- 
ment to be rational as well as successful must guide itself by 
the higher interest of discipline. Such regulations as arise 
from the necessities of any school must be defended upon 
their own ground: a pupil shall not communicate without 
permission, not because such communication is in itself mor- 
ally wrong, but because the conditions under which the pupils 
are to work render such unlicensed communication obnox- 
ious: a pupil shall stand in a certain position, occupy a cer- 
tain seat, recite in a prescribed manner, not because these are 
the only right methods, but because these methods seem to the 
authorized governor most consistent with the object to be at- 
tained by the government. The only reason that can be given 
for regulations necessary in any given school, but arbitrary 
in their form, is that such are in the judgment of the teacher, 
the necessary conditions of social order and success: if the 
teacher cannot enforce his judgment, he will be no more suc- 
cessful if he assign moral reasons which the child knows to 
have no foundation in fact. A recognition of this truth would 
prevent much of that blunting of moral sensibilities to which 
injudicious parents and teachers contribute while they flatter 
themselves that they are promoting the child’s best interests. 
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If indeed we be earnest teachers and not wordy declaimers, 
let us not forget our own childish experiences and let us not 
repeat errors of which as children we were always conscious. 
One ought to obey lawful authority—this is good morality ; 
but one ought not to see a moral obligation in any act which 
derives its validity simply from the authority of the governor 
and which is a necessity of his successfully governing rather 
than of successful government. Government therefore should 
be as simple as possible; prescription should control what 
belongs to prescription; and as soon as good government is 
secured, the teacher should devote his efforts to the disciplin- 
ary work. 

Next in order of time to Government, comes Instruction. 
As soon as the school-room is in such order as satisfies the 
teacher (no matter how ill it may satisfy any one else,) this 
teacher is ready to begin the work of Instruction. Instruc- 
tion and Government are not neglected, and while I have 
pointed out false bases for Government and shall point out 
errors in Instruction, it is best to consider Discipline, of which 
in my opinion there is a grievous want. Discipline with refer- 
ence to the pupil is subjective, while Government and Instruc- 
tion are objective: from the standpoint of the teacher Gov- 
ernment and instruction are subjective, while Discipline is ob- 
jective. The person doing is the subject of the action—the 
person directly affected is the object—this we learn in 
English Grammar, but my experience teaches me that many 
able people find it too metaphysical to transfer this simple 
relationship from the realm of Grammar to that of any other 
department of thought or knowledge: this is my apology for 
explaining these terms and for still further illustrating them. 
The teacher prescribes a rule because he the teacher, the sub- 
ject of the action, sees fit so to do: the pupil obeys this rule 
because it is objectively true to him: that is, to him as the ob- 
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ject of the rule the rule is valid because it can be enforced. 
The teacher furnishes such instruction as is subjectively valid 
to him: that is, he as the subject which furnishes, supplies 
or omits as he the subject sees fit; while to the pupil the in- 
struction is objective, because he as the object is to accept 
this instruction because it is all that is furnished, and if he be 
instructed at all he must accept what is offered. In grammar, 
in changing from the passive to the active voice, the subject 
changes place with the object: so too in school life, if we take 
the standpoint of the pupil, and thereby make him the sub- 
ject, Government and Instruction become objective to us, 
while Discipline becomes subjective. 

Discipline is the result attained by the use of Government 
and Instruction as means, and hence it is that it must never 
be confounded with either of these, nor must these be used 
except in view of the end: any means that do not secure the 
end aimed at are certainly invalid and futile. Without dis- 
cussing the infinite number of partially true ends that educa- 
tors may propose to themselves, let us first see clearly the 
nature and value of Discipline, and then consider whether or 
not it is not too frequently lost sight of in our individual 
teaching. 

Discipline is what results to the pupil from our efforts: it 
may be physical, social, mental, or moral: it may embrace all 
of these in their due proportion, or it may sacrifice intellectual 
training to the moral, social to physical, or vice versa. It is 
not what we teach that is valuable but what the pupil learns; 
and, to tell the truth, the results of good teaching are not so 
apparent in the accumulation of any great stores of mental, 
moral, social, or physical wealth, as in the acquired power 
which the faculties gain from exercise. I do not agree with 
those who hold that any one study or set of studies can answer 
the needs of every mind. Without disputing the relative 
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value of physics, mathematics, history, metaphysics, or lan- 
guage, I believe that any one of these fails to prove a means 
of discipline in the case of some pupils, and that whatever the 
abstract value of the special study, its actual value is in such 
cases null and void. Because some or many have failed 
to have their wants met by a study of Latin and Greek, we 
cannot conclude that Latin and Greek should be banished 
from our schools of higher instruction, but rather that those 
whom we can not reach through the languages shall be ap- 
proached through the exact or physical sciences. I under- 
stand the attempt to make several courses in our best higher 
institutions to be a recognition of this truth. I understand 
public education itself to rest upon a belief that by a right 
application of suitable means the masses of ignorant peo- 
ple can be lifted from their thraldom and carried forward 
to a plane of rational self-activity. Hence I question not the 
means, except as they fail to reach their end. If any one’s 
intellectual salvation is to be wrought through mathematics, 
let us give him mathematics, and through them let us show 
him the universe so far as it can be formulated mathema- 
tically. If a pupil responds to mechanics while he is in- 
different to other intellectual interests, let us approach him 
through mechanics. Let us not forget that we throw away 
most of the knowledge which we spent our school days 
in acquiring; let us remember that unless maturer life has 
given some preeminence to a study, we remember but the 
outlines of our Geography and History. And this is largely 
as it should be. It is common to say that English Grammar 
is to teach one to write and speak correctly and yet our 
pupils can do neither; indeed this has been said so often that 
just now we are receiving new series of books which are to 
replace our Grammars and remedy this defect. But did any one 
suppose that English Grammar expected to teach one to speak 
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and write correctly? Did it not rather undertake to teach how 
to speak and write correctly, so that any successful student 
would be prepared to acquire the art in the only way in which 
an art can be acquired—that is by practice? And are word 
methods or any other kind of methods likely to be free from 
this difficulty inherent in the nature of the case? Will it even 
be as well to exchange that knowledge which disciplines and 
fits one to learn, for correctness in a few set phrases, for 
avoidance of a few individual errors? Do not we as teachers 
know that the Discipline which we obtained from our early 
study of Grammar was such as to enable those of us who 
have made the efiort to readily learn to write and speak 
correctly, and this too by the almost unconscious application 
of that school work in Grammar. So too with all of our other 
studies, not excluding the curriculum of the university; their 
whole aim is to familiarize with the use of the tools with 
which we are to work: and it is no part of their obligation to 
do for us that part which belongs to practice and which can 
never be vicarious. Therefore any complaints against the 
narrow range of facts rests upon a misconception of the office 
of school education. If one wants training in the practical 
activities of life, he must seek it in life itself and not in the 
school-room ; one will never learn in the school-room to be a 
shipping clerk, or a notary, or an accountant, or any other 
specific thing; it is not the work of school to do this; but 
one may and does learn that which facilitates his acquisition 
of practical skill and, in?addition, enlarges his life beyond the 
knowledge of a few petty details in a subordinate branch of 
some small business. If by “ going to school” a boy or girl 
is rendered less fit; nay, is not rendered more fit for ready 
acquisition of the details of his practical work, then has the 
parent a just right to complain of the teacher; but if he at 
the end of his school life displays only that ignorance which 
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even with the wisest is inseparable from inexperience, then is 
there no just complaint against his education. 

Thus, then, we must accept the fact, that the chief end of 
school work is disciplinary and that ( without denying the 
possibility of a pupil’s acquiring many isolated facts which 
have value) its chief value is that of discipline or acquaint- 
ance with and command over one’s faculties. A recognition 
of this truth will also relieve us of much discussion about the 
abstract value of certain studies and make us content to use 
such as human experience has shown to be adapted to the av- 
erage human being. One fact may be added in enforcement 
of this truth: no methods of pedagogy have been so bad, no 
curriculum of study so narrow, as to fail to develop the activ- 
ties of the human mind; and our great men have not been the 
product solely of periods of culture, refinement, and improved 
methods of instruction, but have been scattered along the 
world’s history as if in derision of the claims of systems. 

Notwithstanding the improvements in philology our stu- 
dents of Latin and Greek are no greater—nay, are perhaps 
not so great—as the leading scholars of times less favorably 
situated, and the “trivium” managed to produce as finely 
educated men as have attended the triumphal car of pedagog- 
ical progress. Hence, then, any systematized course of study 
begins with that list which has been found to appeal to the 
mind of the average child. 

To quote from the Report of the Superintendent of the St. 
Louis Public Schools, 1868-69: “ Arithmetic is taught be- 
cause through it the pupil acquires the practical side of ex- 
change, and because as a mental discipline it is the shortest 
route to the power of attention and abstraction—processes 
which lie at the basis of all intellectual culture. By Reading 
and Writing he learns the alphabet of all other studies, and 
releases himself from the narrow confines of purely individual 
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experience: by Geography he learns his relations to the rest 
of the globe; while through History he learns the ‘condi- 
tions’ of his own life: through Grammar he is taught to 
understand the operations and capacity of his own mind.” That 
is to say, the elements of Arithmetic, Reading, Writing, Geo- 
graphy, History and Grammar are taught: Ist, because so far 
as they are remembered they furnish the most valuable knowl- 
edge; 2d, because they furnish sufficient and the sole means 
of gaining allelse; 3d, because they have in the history of the 
whole human race shown themselves to be best adapted to the 
mental discipline of the child. All through human history math- 
ematics, language and grammar have been the essentials; and 
when these were the only three studies even of a university 
course it was found possible to turn out men as brilliant and 
able as any of the present day. Any additions to what has 
been described as the Grammar School course must defend 
themselves, if they can offer any defense, upon the ground 
that they aid the work to be done by these studies, or at least 
that they do not interfere with it. 

If, as some claim, the child is to confine his attention to 
what is directly available in actual life, then the system is 
erroneous; the pyramid is inverted; the Grammar School 
should be the top and not the base of the system; and a 
proper course of study would be that in which the first or 
primary grade included all that a child should learn, so that 
if the child left school at the close of the first year, he should 
have passed through the curriculum; the second ard suc- 
ceeding years should be but repetitions of the first: each year 
should be a circle, but each circle might have a longer radius. 
Perhaps the world has been in error from its beginning down 


to 1860-1875—but a doubt is excited in my own mind because, 
with my temperament, I am compelled to judge work- by its 
results and I am painfully aware that the Greeks and Ro- 
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mans, and schoolmen, and in fact the educated men of every 
past generation have by their success proved either that 
their school-work was adapted to their wants, or else, what 
is still worse, that their school-life was of no possible con- 
sequence except as an infliction upon helpless childhood. 

Therefore it is that I-hold the end of Government and In- 
struction to be the promotion of discipline; therefore it is 
that in Instruction I consider the actual knowledge gained as 
but of the least possible consequence in comparison with the 
mental power developed; therefore it is that I should insist 
upon a pupil’s acquiring power both of understanding and 
of doing, and should esteem the only valuable knowledge 
to be that which fitted him when he passed from the school- 
room to understand and to do. 

I am convinced that while perhaps the child ought to come 
into this world with all of his faculties in an equally well- 
developed condition, that owing to his perversity perhaps, 
he does not come so equipped; but first he can give only a 
momentary attention—and perhaps after years of training 
can keep his mind steady during so long a paper as this, 
even. First he sees, then he perceives, then he remem- 
bers, then he understands, then he assimilates, then he works 
independently. Without undertaking to say that this is as it 
should be, I am forced to believe that this is as it is: conse- 
quently I believe that if we would seek discipline, we really 
must give our instruction with reference to the mind to be 
instructed; if the understanding is capable only of moment- 
ary efforts we must deny ourselves and skipping all cosmog- 
onies and even all complicated processes content ourselves 
with teaching what the child can receive: as for example, in 
Arithmetic, up to his fourteenth year the average pupil can 
become an accurate mechanical worker, he can understand 
and remember his rules, and by much practice may acquire 
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the uncommon but innocent habit of accuracy. He may indeed 
understand processes of a few steps ; but he can not deal with 
formule ; he can not comprehend or value the exhaustive and 
exhausting explanations which he will require years after- 
ward. When I find middle-aged and so called intelligent and 
able people who can not, at the end of years, attach any spe- 
cial meaning to the most commonplace terms of science—such 
as differentiate, subjective, perspective, coloring, discipline, 
ete., I do not look for much from the child whose mind is yet 
to be developed: when I find many of our educated people 
skipping all but the serial stories in our magazines, I do not 
feel at liberty to prescribe more for feebie childhood. There- 
fore, for the intellectual instruction of children in our Gram- 
mar schools I should use the studies which rest for their 
authority not upon prescription but upon the experience of 
the world; and in conveying this instruction, I should address 
the faculties which the child had instead of those that he 
ought to have. I should have him learn to do and then to un- 
derstand ; or, rather, I should expect him to understand what 
he was doing rather than why he was doing it, as explained 
by an Aristotle, a Buckle, a Humboldt, or a Euclid. I should 
expect as results that the child understood all that his 
understanding enabled him to understand, and was therefore 
training instead of merely straining his intellectual powers: 
that the child was learning to do all that a child of that age 
could rationally attempt to do; and that as a consequence he 
would have all the knowledge and all the training that could 
at his age be afforded him. I should expect each year’s 
course to widen his range and increase his knowledge; and I 
should expect that when he left the University, if so be he 
took a University course, that he would understand the ele- 
ments of all human knowledge, and if he had done that part 


which is never vicarious | should expect him to be ready and 
VOL. Il. NO 2.—7. 
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accurate at a short range. If he were all this; if he knew 
perfectly the tools with which he must work, I should call 
him educated, so far as it lay in the power of schools to edu- 
cate him; and should say: Young man, you are now ready to 
educate yourself; find out what you want to do, and then 
learn how; you have been provided with the means, you have 
been shown all directions of human effort—your intellectual 
salvation as well as your spiritual is to be wrought and can 
be wrought only by yourself; your school-work has made 
your success easy, but it has not attempted to gain this suc- 
cess, because from the nature of the case the effort would be 
fruitless. 

So much for Instruction, in so far as it is intellectual. But 
there is also physical, social and moral instruction to be con- 
sidered, and it is here that there is frequently just cause for 
complaint. The same human infirmity that makes people 
limit culture to some one form of culture (as for example re 
tinement or art); to limit science to some one of the sciences ; 
to confound philosophy with physics or metaphysics, or some 
one philosophic system; this same infirmity causes most 
teachers to limit Instruction and Discipline to Intellectual 
Instruction and Discipline. There is pertinence in the mod- 
ern question which puts into other form the Bible question, 
What shall it profit a man to gain the whole world and yet 
lose his own soul? They are not wholly wrong (in my opin- 


ion they are largely right,) who refuse to accept any intellec- 


tual acuteness as a substitute for general usefulness, else a 
Swinburne would outrank a Hemans; a Voltaire a Sir Thom- 
as More: else substituting intellectual prowess for physical 
strength, we should be reviving an heroic age in which to be 
right one had only to be strong, and he should be most right 
who had the best opportunity for asserting his strength. 
They are right who believe that the time has passed when any 
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Achilles, be his strength physical, social, moral, or intellect- 
ual, (instead of physical and social and moral and intellectual,) 
shall by his presence put to rout thousands of the unknown 
great. Without discussing the relative worth of knowing and 
acting: without reviving the fable of Achilles at the tomb 
of Homer; without citing the soliloquy of Portia; let us de- 
mand as a postulate that to know how to do and to be able to 
do, is better than either the speculative power, or the practi- 
cal by itself; that for the ends of practical life it is better to 
be able to live than to know how to live, while for the uses of 
the understanding it is better to know how to live than to be 
able to live. 

If this postulate be granted, and I feel sure that its fairness 
will not be doubted by the unprejudiced , we shall be furnished 
with a test of the proper proportions of the physical, social, 
intellectual and moral elements. If, as in the case of a great 
people, physical well-being is the highest good, we shall take 
just sufficient of the other elements to lend the greatest effi- 
ciency to our physical training: we shal] be satisfied without 
qualification when we have succeeded in developing a perfect 
physical being in whom the sensibilities, the moral sentiments 
and the intellect are exercised merely because the human 
being can not get rid of them and because they can be made 
to aid physical enjoyment and avert physical discomfort. If 
social discipline be the highest aim, we shall deal with the 
other interests only as they can be made to contribute to this 
and may when successful reach the height of Burke, when he 
says that vice, when robbed of its grossness loses its deform- 
ity. Ifintellectual culture be the only aim, and to many it is 
almost wholly the only aim, we shall forgive the foulness of 
vice for the brightness of the vicious remark: we shall with 
Falstaff have none of honor: we shall take as our model for 
emulation one who while admitted to be an offender in all 
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respects except dullness, contrives always to escape punish- 
ment while glorying in his crimes. If the moral training be 
the sole end, we shall have the old antinomies of good and 
stupid, and bad and bright—and many will prefer the bright 
bad dollar, to the good but dull-looking coin. To me it seems 
evident that the direct work of the teacher is intellectual train- 
ing: so much of suggestion in regard to physical culture as 
will protect the pupil from more common carelessness: boys 
will take care to secure their full allowance, and girls can be 
directed better by the parent than by the teacher. So much 
of social culture as pertains to the more common customs of 
civilized life; and through the intellectual and social disci- 
pline, as much moral training as can be communicated: if 
the teacher himself value this and be clear as to what consti- 
tutes morality, he can teach all that the world knows and 
much more than the. mass of the world either knows or prac- 
tices. 

The tinished product so far as it can be the product of the 
school-room, should pe physically uninjured and even improv- 
ed by greater intelligence; socially polite not through pre- 
scriptive etiquette, but through habituation to the decencies 
of polite life; intellectually in full possession of whatever 
mind the pupil has—at least so far as the stage of develop- 
ment may admit; and morally clear, certain and immovable in 
such cases as do not require the subtlety of the trained 
casuist. And this leads me back to my criticism of schools 
as they exist ( and, lest the past be over proud, of schools as 
they have existed in the past): the instruction seeks to be 
apprehended or to be acquired; it fails to seek the only legi- 
timate end—to be translated into discipline. It is of small 
cohsequence whether one understand a formula, a theorem, a 
machine, or a construction, if straightway it passes from the 
mind as if this were a receptacle and as indifferent to its con- 
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tents as any material box ; it is of as little consequence wheth- 
er one remember the table for Troy weight, the statement of 
Newton’s Laws of Motion, the rhetorical name of a tigure of 
speech: but it is of vital consequence that we distinguish 
between knowledge necessary to be retained, and knowledge 
which forms but the stepping-stone to that which is valuable: 
it is of vital consequence that the child know so that he can 
not forget, that which he will subsequently need, and that he 
find himself stronger after each effort, so that in the future he 
can see the time when he will have attained the full stature of 
intellectual manhood. To attain this result, necessary expla- 
nation should always be given, but when it has been given the 
pupil should be required not to memorize the explanation, but 
to acquire the knowledge which this explanation puts within 
his grasp: when the pupil understands what is meant by addi- 
tion, he should be required to hold to the subject until he knows 
what he means by addition and until his meaning is correct; he 
is then to be required to add until he has acquired all the readi- 
ness and accuracy possible to a child of his age. In this way 
understanding all that is necessary for the doing of his work, 
he can defer till later such processes ag lie beyond the present 
reach of his faculties. One great drawback to many teachers 
is a prescribed amount of work to be done in a given time; it is 
much better to mark work by topics letting the teacher follow 
the order which in any case may yield the best results. In 
Geometry I have found it necessary at times to spend four or 
five weeks over the first three propositions, but within a 
week thereafter I could overtake any class that had learned 
a proposition each day. It is as true now as in the time of 
the Greeks, when they said that the beginning is half of the 
whole work; but few teachers dare risk their reputation by 
holding on to one topic until the whole class has got a firm 
grasp. Such instruction as this is valuable as mental disci- 
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pline and will yield as large an accumulation of assimilated 
knowledge. 

For the moral discipline the needs are greater than many 
are willing to grant. In these days the physical and social 
elements can be attended to outside of school, at least in so 
far as they form any concern of the teacher, but of the moral 
there is more need of direct effort upon the part of the teach- 
er while at the same time as morals cannot be taught didacti- 
cally, the means at the teacher’s command are limited. Let 
it not be forgotten that it is the sum total of all these disci- 
plines and not remarkable attainments in any one of them 
that is to measure the value of the pupil’s training; that the 
bright boy of feeble frame, bad manners, and weak morals, 
will find his intellectual acumen an insufficient dependence in 
fighting the battle of life; that the boy of fine physique, good 
manners, and good morals, will outstrip him; that while the 
best physique will tell for the most in things purely physical, 
the best manners in matters social, the best morals in matters 
of ethics, and the best intellect in matters intellectual; yet 
that any man is estimated by his possession or lack of all 
these: and that while physique and manners count first as 
more external; intellect and morality count first as more per- 
manently of importance. If we realize this we shall value 
the pupii who while only moderately successful in his stud- 
ies, yet possesses more than a common share of the other ele- 
ments of success: we shall by recognizing the worth of these 
elements do a more lasting service by avoiding any neglect of 
those who are intellectually inmature, inert, or even dull: we 
shall foresee that such an one may be deferring his triumph 
till he reaches the arena of life, and we shall not complain of 
pupils who if they learn less readily than we could wish are 
doing each day work valuable to themselves and work which, 
if it do not translate them into Solons, will at least place them 
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on @ plane higher than that which without our efforts they 
could have occupied; we shall also escape the anguish that 
awaits fruitless effort; for as has been said, “‘ Hell knows no 
torture like an honest effort foiled;’’ we shall cease to ex- 
pect that we are to make brick without straw: to send forth 
intellectual luminaries when the intellect is lacking. 

In Pubiiec Education our problem is still farther compli- 
cated for in many cases the pupil may learn nothing but bad 
habits outside of the school-room, and while we cannot ra- 
tionally seek any end but the one which has been preposed, 
we shall find our proportions: varying in some schools and for 
some scholars we must recognize the fact that the first of any 
family lacks all that inherited culture which many enjoy 
without realizing it may be: that with the same degree of ca- 
pacity the results must be smaller; and that as morals outrank 
intellect from the standpoint of the community, we must bend 
our best efforts to the proper training of these pupils if we 
would not destroy the very foundation of public education. 
For myself I share with others a natural dislike for rudeness, 
loose ideas of morality, and intellectual slowness: but I also 
see that the great value of public education must arise from 
its usefulness and not from its attractiveness; I feel that it 
is a problem which the wisest have not begun to fathom, and 
I feel the need of keeping before myself and others the general 
nature of the problem whose solution in the absence of abler 
ministers we as teachers, have undertaken. With the problem 
clearly before us we shall gradually learn to understand it and 
to devise means which will reach their end. The work not only 
ought to be done but it must be done, and we cannot contem- 
plate the real problem without a sense of pity akin to anguish. 
It is impracticable to make the finest porcelain with common 
clay, and therefore the best intellectual results can be sought 
through the old time method of educating only the fittest ; 
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but if education be a human need and a human right, if 
whether we would have it so or not, we are our brother’s 
keeper. If for the preservation of what we have as well as a 
return for the labor which has been done by the world, and 
which has inured to our benefit, we owe a return to our less 
fortunate fellow-mortals: if indeed to save a soul is better than 
to gain the world, then indeed is this attempt to give disci- 
pline to the masses, an undertaking worthy of our best efforts, 
and one which we shall not contemn because its results are 
useful rather than brilliant. 
H. H. MORGAN. 





SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY, AS YOU LIKEIT.* 


i. this drama, we see placed in striking contrast the actual 
and the idyllic world. The former contains society, state, 
business, aud their manifold interests and complications ; the 
latter is the simple pastoral existence without care, struggle 
or occupation, and almost without want. The former is the 
world of Reason and exhibits man in his highest rational devel- 
opment, and for this very cause has within it the deepest 
and most terrific contradictions. The loftier the summit, the 
greater the fall; the more highly organized a society is, the 
mightier are the collisions slumbering or struggling in its 





*Reprinted from the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, (Vol. VII., No. 4,) 
through the courtesy of its editor, W. T. Harris. The Western reprints 
these Shakesperian articles at the solicitation of subscribers who wish to 
complete a series the greater part of which has appeared in this magazine. 
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bosom. But an idyllic existence is almost without contra- 
diction, and hence it happens that men sometimes flee from a 
more concrete social life in order to get rid of its difficulties, 
and betake themselves to the simple state of the shepherd. 

More comnionly however they remain in society, but con- 
struct with the aid of imagination a world of their own, suited 
exactly to their notion of things, whither they can flee out of 
the rugged and desagreeable reality surrounding them. Such 
a realm may be called the ideal as distinguished from the 
idyllic, though both have the same fundamental principle, 
since they are abstractions from actual existence. An imagi- 
nary world of this kind has always been a favorite theme with 
a certain class of minds, particularly with the poets and theo- 
logians. But in some social conditions, especially in periods of 
revolution and desintegration, it is the resort to which all in- 
telligence flees, and the construction of ideal societies becomes 
a phase of national consciousness. Such a state is generally 
thrown back into the distant past long antecedent to history, 
when man was absolutely innocent, and even the lower an- 
imals shared in his condition. That is, the negative side of 
man and nature is wholly eliminated, thought away. Of this 
character was the Paradise of the ancient Hebrews and the 
Golden Age of the ancient Greeks. It will be noticed that 
there is a great advantage in placing this world in the past, 
since we are thus continually receding from it, while, according 
to the well-known law of distance, it is increasing in enchant- 
ment to the spectator. But more hardy spirits have dared to 
project this world into the future, where it is in danger of 
being overtaken. Still the Millennium has thus far always 
kept a thousand years ahead, and it is likely to do so for an 
indetinite time to come. 

Now this consciousness so general, so deeply grounded in 
human nature, the poet proposes to make the subject of a 
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comedy. That it is capable of a comic treatment is manifest 
when we reflect that the very realization of the ideal world 
must be its annihilation, for then it is real and no longer ideal. 
Thus the pursuit of such an end as absolute and final is con- 
tradictory and null in itself, since it must terminate in just the 
opposite of that which is sought. Now comedy exhibits the 
individual pursuing ends which are nugatory, and therefore 
destroy themselves in their realization. That the poet had 
this consciousness in mind is clear from his allusions to Robin 
Hood,the English ideal hero of the forest; and still more 
plainly does the same fact appear when he speaks of “ those 
who fleet the time carelessly as they did in the golden world,” 
an obvious reference to the Greek ideal realm. To this latter 
he likens the Forest of Arden, a comparison by which he lets 
us know what he means by that forest. 

But it is through an analysis of the drama that the purpose 
of the poet can be best revealed. To its entire movement 
there belong three parts: first, the Teal world of wrong, in 
which the individual is assailed in his personal rights; sec- 
ondly, the ideal world, to which the individual flees in order 
to get rid of injustice; thirdly, the restoration of the individ- 
ual to his existence in society, the real world of right. Yet 
these divisions, it must not be forgotten, are merely the 
phases of one and the same process. 

We shall now glance at the incidents of the play and trace 
this movement through its various parts. The first act brings 
before us in completeness the real world of wrong. Orlando 
has been deprived of his share in the paternal estate by his 
brother Oliver, and, what is much worse, his education has 
been utterly neglected, in violation of the will of his father. 
Here is shown the wrong in the Family, but this is not all. 
The rightful Duke has been expelled from his government by 
his brother, and thus we see that the wrong extends into the 
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State. The play does not unfold but rather presupposes these 
two great acts of injustice, and hence society is portrayed as 
in a condition of strife and contradiction. But Orlando has 
developed his physical nature, though his intellect may 
have been neglected; he exhibits his prowess first against 
his brother, and then at court he overcomes the Duke’s 
wrestler. A curious result of this adventure is the love 
which springs up between himself and Rosalind, which how- 
ever has received the most ample and beautiful motive from 
the poet. Nowhere has he more successfully shown the bud- 
ding, blooming, and ripening, of the tender passion. 

But soon this world of injustice comes into full activity, 
and manifests its inherent character. The Duke, as the vio- 
later of all individual right, must naturally become jealous 
of all individuals; hence he has banished a number of lords 
who seemed dangerous to his power. And so this process 
must continue as long as anybody is left in the country, since 
the existence of one man must be a continual source of. fear 
to such a tyrant. Hence Orlando, as the son of an old ene- 


my, excites his suspicion, and has to leave the court with 


precipitation. The same suspicion is aroused against Rosa- 
lind, the daughter of the banished Duke, who is also driven 
off in the most wanton manner, but is accumpanied by the 
daughter of the usurper, a just retribution upon his own 
family for the wrong done to his brother’s. Here is intro- 
duced the disguise of the two ladies, which furnishes the 
occasion of the main comic situations of the play. 

But the wrongs of Orlando do not end with his departure 
from court. He returns to his brother’s estate only to find 
his life conspired against there, and his condition more hope- 
less than ever. Accompanied by his trusty servant Adam, a 
second time he betakes himself to flight. It is impossible to 
mistake the meaning of these scenes. The poet has here por- 
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trayed society in contradiction with its fundamental object; 
it has driven off those whom by every tie of blood and of right 
it was bound to protect; both State and Family have become 
instruments of the direst injustice; on all sides we behold 
the world of wrong. Such is the first part of the movement 
of the play. 

But whither must these people go? Society has banished 
them, has wronged them, and hence their object is to find a 
place where the injustice of society does not exist, where 
there is no civil order. Such is the Forest of Arden, into 
which we are ushered in the beginning of the second act. Its 
nature has already been sufficiently indicated by the poet 
when he compared it with the Golden Age. Its logical char- 
acter is determined by the fact that it is the negation of all 
social organization, that simple primitive state before society. 
Moreover we find already here the banished Duke and Lords, 
those for whom the social contradictions were too strong, and 
hence have betaken themselves to a less complex existence. 
The Duke rejoices in the new situation; he makes a glowing 
contrast between their present life and that which they have 
abandoned; here is no flattery, no ambition, no crime; he 
can find quite all the advantages of society in the trees, the 
stones, and the brooks; nature, were she only looked into, 
can furnish all the content of reason. Nothing can surpass 
the freshness and the idyllic beauty with which he describes 
their life in the forest; the aroma of the country is in every 
line. Then comes Amiens, the lyrist of the company, who 
embodies these sentiments in the most ethereal song. The 
poetic representation of their abode is thus complete. But 
hold! a disagreeable contrast arises. The Duke feels that 
even in this new life he has not wholly avoided the old diffi- 
culty, for there still remains the struggle with the animal 
world, the burghers of the wood, for physical maintenance. 
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Nay, there is one of these Lords who cannot find here any 
solution of the trouble, who declares that injustice is as rife 
in the Forest of Arden as in society; witness the slaughter 
of the innocent beasts of the field, and that same usurpation 
of their domains by the banished Duke and Lords, of which 
they themselves were the victims in society. This is Jaques, 
whose negative character can find repose nowhere; he even 
sees in Nature herself only discord and evil; the deer is as 
bad as man—it leaves its wounded neighbor to perish while 
it passes haughtily on. Thus is our idyllic world, from which 
we had thought to shut out all negation, disturbed by its re- 
appearance, like a ghost among children. Indeed man can 
harldly get rid of the negative in this way; though he flee to 
the woods, he will find it there; in fact, his very existence de- 
pends upon destruction, upon swallowing a certain amount 
of vegetable and animal existence. Hence, in order to get 
rid of the negative, he must first get rid of life. Such is the 
logical result of abandoning state and society with the de- 


sign of seeking a solution of their contradictions—namely, 
suicide—a result which men seldom insist upon practically 
realizing, though it is not unknown in the history of the hu- 
man species that such has been the case. * 


D. J. SNIDER. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCE, 

The annual meeting was held on the evening of January 3d. In the ab- 
sence of Mr. W. T. Harris the chair was occupied by Mr. Albert Todd, 
ve 

The Secretary, Mr. C. V. Riley, reported that arrangements had been 
made with The Western to publish the proceedings of the Academy. 

Dr. Briggs, chairman of the Library Committee, reported the condition 
of the Library and the work done in labelling and classifying the books. 
Bills for such work to the amount of $47.87 were allowed. 

Judge Nath’l Holmes, the Corresponding Secretary, presented his An- 
nual Report. He stated that one number of transactions had been issued 
and another was nearly ready. ‘There have been six new foreign societies 
added to the exchange list, and four corresponding members have been 


elected during the year. 
The Board of Curators asked for, and were allowed, further time to re- 


port. 
The report of the Treasurer, Mr. Enno Sander, showed that there was a 


balance at the commencement of last year of $456.16. There was collected 
on dues $467, making a total of $923.16. The sum of $530 had been ex- 
pended, of which nearl* $400 was for the publication of the transactions. 
There remains a balance of about $400 on hand and an equal amount of 
uncollected dues. There are 109 active associate members. 

Prof. Riley referred to the valuable paper on the agaves which had just 
been published in our Transactions by Dr. Engelman. Aside from the val- 
uable fibre which the leaves of several species yield, and the production 
and manufacture of which under the name of jenequin or sisal hemp, forms 
an important industry in Yucaten, the agaves are put to other economic 
purposes. In speaking of the uses to which the trunk is put, Dr. E. men- 
tioned the detergent qualities of the mucilaginous sap when mixed with 
water, the large amount of saccharine matter obtained from it about flower- 
ing time, and the savory dish known as mezcal, which consists of baked 
slices of the trunk itself. Prof. Riley desired to eal) attention to another 


use less generally known to which the trunk is being put. No valuable 
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or permanent entomological collection can be formed except in close-fitting 
boxes lined with some material in which the finest pins may be securely 
stuck. Boiler-felt, bog-peat, the pitch of various plants, as elder, broom 
and Indian corn, etc., have been used for this purpose, but nothing hith- 
erto has surpassed sheet cork. He exhibited strips of the wood of Agave 
Americana, 12x4x} inches, which answers this purpose admirably, the wood 
being remarkably light and porous, and pins being pushed into it with 
great ease, and yet being held firmly. It is much cheaper than cork. The 
celebrated traveler, Mr. A. R. Wallace, preserved all his valuable entomv- 
logical collectings in the East Indies, in boxes made of pieces of this wood 
pinned together with thorns, and it is now coming into very general use. 

The election of officers took place, with the following result: President, 
Prof. C. V. Riley; Vice Presidents, Hon. Albert Todd, Capt. Silas Bent ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Judge Nathaniel Holmes ; Recording Secretary, 
Prof. F. E. Nipher; Treasurer, Dr. Enno Sander; Librarian, J. J. Bailey ; 
Board of Curators, Dr. Geo. [. Engelman, J. R. Gage and Geo. B. Mac- 
Lellan. Messrs. G. N. Mitchell and J. F. Parker were elected Correspond- 
ing Members. 

The following interesting paper by Dr. George Engelman, who was pre- 
vented from attending the meeting, was read by his son, Dr. George I. 
Engelman : 

It is always interesting to review the meteorological history of a year 
just past, but it is doubly so when the year has been of such an uncommon 
character as the last was. 

The general characteristic of the year 1875 was the continued low tem- 
perature, and a greater degree of rainfall in the summer, than we have had 
for a number of vears. Not that the temperature of summer was so low as 
to interfere with a proper development of the agricultural products of our 
region, or the humidity to any excessive extent injurious to them, but 
compared with other seasons the temperature was low, and the rainfall at 
a certain—and, to the agricultural interest, important—season considerable 
if not excessive. ; 

Not only was the mean temperature of the year the lowest one of the 
forty years during which | have made such observations here in St. Louis, 
but the temperature of every single month in the year was lower than the 
average for the month. 

Not that every single mouth of the past year was colder than the same 


month ever was before ; that was the case only in August. No month of 
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August in forty years was as cool as that of the past year. February was 
colder only once, in 1838; January twice, and, singularly enough, in two 
successive years, 1856 and 1857; April three times; March and September 
tive times, and so forth. 

The only exception—and a remarkable one it is—was made wa the last 
month of the year. The temperature of December was not only higher than 
the average of this month, but it was absolutely the highest observed by 
me in that long series of years. 


The following table will more distinctly exhibit these facts : 


Mean 


Lowest Mean Temper- | 


Lower Mean Temperatures were observed 
in the years: 

NOTE—The lowest is designated by an as- 
terisk . 


Monrus. 


Difference. 





A 





January |21.3)31.6 1856, 1857* 
February : 
1843, 1856, 1867*, 1869, 1872. 
1837, 1857*, 1868*. 
1837, 1838. 1847, 1850, 1853. 1857, 
1858, 1861, 1866, 1867*. 
70.3 1837, 1839*, 1846*. 1847, 1848, 1852. 
1855*, 1857, 1863*, 1869 
2.73.7 1839, 1840, 1842, 1848*, 1849*, 1853. 
1861, 1863, 1865, 1873. 
72.7 76.7\—4.0 72.7 
66.0 69. 1 —3.1/63.2 1839, 1840, 1848, 1866*, 1868*. 
153.9'55.7\—1 S47. 1 1836*, 1838. 1843, 1844, 1849, 1863*, 
1864, 1869*, 1873. 
40.0 43. 0 —3.0)34.7 1838*, 1839, 1842, 1848, 1852, 1857, 
1858, 1869, 1871, 1872*. 
41.9'33.5 +8.4/23.3 1872* > ( highest temperature before, 
41 4 in iN62, 








Whole Year.............. 52.0 55.4 —3.4 52.0 








Winter sesseececeseseceeees | 20.9 33.4 —6.5 26.3 1856, 1873*. 
51.2,55.3 —4.1 48.6 1843, 1857*, 1867. 
74.5 76.9 —2.4 73.7 1839*, 1842, 1848, 1852, 1863. 
53. Sa 55.9 —2.6 51. 3 1836*, 1838, 1848, 1863, 1869, * 1873. 


This table shows that the mean temperature of January and February 
was more than 10 degrees, and of March and April over 5 degrees below 
the average, of August 4, of September and November over 3, and of the 
months May, June, July and October between 1 and 2 degrees below. 
Winter was colder by 6} degrees; spring came next, with 4 degrees, and 


summer and autumn were not more than 2} degrees below the average. 
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‘The quantity of rain during the past year was about the average of 37 
years, a little over 41 inches, but it was even more unequally distributed 
than usual. In January, in April, and from August to the end of the year 
we had much less than the average quantity of rain; in February, March 
and May we got our regular share, while in June and July the quantity 
was enormous. In these two months 20 inches, or very nearly one-half of 
the quantity of the whole year, as much almost as in the other ten months 
of the year together! 

The effect on agriculture was such as was to be expected ; those crops— 
especially wheat and hay, which, maturing just at that time, required dryer 
weather—suffered more or less, especially on low and level lands, while 
the later crops, and, above all, corn, received a start which brought abund- 
ance into every farmer’s household. 

The effect of this extraordinary season on the general health was that 
always experienced from the same causes. The complaints brought on by 
excessive summer heat were not as prevalent nor as severe as in other 
years, but malarious diseases, produced by excessive humidity followed 
by dry weather, were the great scourge of this whole region during the 
latter part of summer and in the fall. ‘The absence, however, of the sec- 
ond morbific element, the heat, prevented them from becoming so perni- 
cious as we have sometimes seen them here, 

The meeting then adjourned. 


January 17th, 1876. 
C. V. Riley, President, in the Chair. 


Mr. Riley, as Chairman of the Publication Committee, reported the publi- 
cation of another signature of the Transactions, and that the Proceedings 
were in type up to last meeting. 

The Corresponding Secretary read some correspondence, and called at- 
tention to a paper of Prof. Riitimeyer of Basle (a notice of which appears 
in Nature, December 16th, 1875), on the discovery, at Wetzikon, of traces of 
man in the inter-glacial coal-beds of Switzerland. Riitimeyer has given a 
description of the remains, with drawings, which seem to show clearly the 
existence of man in one of the warm intervals of the glacial epoch. The 
remains consisted of four pointed rods of wood, bearing evident marks of 
cutting, while at one part of the rods are marks as if of a string wound 
round and round them. 

Dr. Richardson exhibited a skull and some specimens of pottery obtained 
from a mound “ near the stock-yards ” at East St. Louis. The mound was 
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about ten feet high, and forty feet in diameter at its base. At a depth of 
six or seven feet, eighteen skulls were found. The bodies had been laid in 
a circle, with the heads outwards. Many of the skulls were fractured on 
the temporal bone. He had also found eighteen graves in the bluffs on the 
Belleville, or *‘ rock’ road. These bones were found under slabs of stone, 
with some article of pottery near the head. 

Mr. Theo. Allen exhibited some pottery and skulls found in mounds in 
South-East Missouri. ‘The mounds were near a swamp, and enclosed in an 
earthwork about a quarter of a mile square. ‘Three mounds were opened. 
In only one were human remains found. Here were found the skulls, 
arms and legs of many skeletons. No vertebre nor ribs were found. ‘The 
bodies had been placed in a circle with the heads inward. The skulls were 
nearly all flattened on the left side, and pressed out on the right side, but lay 
with the face upward. Many articles of pottery were found with the skulls. 
Mr. Allen also stated that many of these adult skulls possess rudimentary 
teeth. Within the enclosure were also found many sink-holes, laid out in 
regular order, which had once served as human habitations. Specimens of 
dried brick which had once served to plaster over these rude habitations 
were also found. 

Mr. A. J. Conant exhibited some skulls, and implements of bone and 
stone, found by him in caves, in Pulaski Co., Mo., on the Gasconade river. 

These three gentlemen were invited to prepare papers upon the subjects 
presented by them. 

Mr. Gage then offered the following resolution: Be it Resolved, by the 
Academy of Science, that the Committee appointed at a previous meeting for 
the Investigation of Indian Mounds, be hereby authorized to make arrange- 
ments for investigating mounds situated in Madrid county, and are em- 
powered to draw on the treasury for the balance of the appropriation, 
amounting to $35.00, now remaining in the treasury, which was made at 
said meeting for such investigations; And be it further resolved that an 
additional sum of $25.00 be made for such investigations. 

The President appointed the Chairman of the respective committees, and 
these nominated their assistants with the following result : 


Committee on Cabinet—A. J. Conant, Edwin Harrison, Geo. W. Allen. 


Committee on Library—Geo. I. Engelman, I. F. Soldan, Dr. C. E. Briggs. 


Committee on Publication—Geo. Engelman, N. Holmes, F. E. Nipher, and 
the President. 
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Prof. Gage, from the Board of Curators, represented the Cabinet to be in 
avery unsatisfactory condition. 

The name of Dr. H. Kinner, 15178. 7th street, was proposed for asso- 
ciate membership, by Mr. Riley and Dr. Engelman. __F.. E. Nrpuer, See. 


BAR ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting of the Bar Association was held in the Association rooms, 
Jan. 10th, Judge Breckinridge in the chair. 

The Committee on Grievances reported that the two members who were 
charged with unprofessional conduct were not found guilty. 

Some discussion arose in regard to the manner in which the Committee 
investigated these cases. 

Col. Slayback objected to the report. He thought the Committee treated 
the Association very curiously. 

Mr. McDonald favored adopting the report. He said he was glad that 
the Committee had taken action in the case. 

The report was adopted. 

Mr. E. W. Pattison offered two amendments to the By-Laws. ‘The first 
provides that any member can resign upon the payment of dues. The sec- 
ond provided that at the meetings of the Association none but members 


shall be admitted, except in the case of judges of the courts and attorneys 


from other cities, who shall be introduced by a member of the Association. 

The first amendment was adopted. A warm discussion arose in regard 
to the second. It was evident that the object was to exclude reporters. 

Mr. Pattison said the business of the Association was of a private nature 
and of no interest to the public. 

Col. Slayback strongly opposed the amendment. The newspapers would 
not send reporters to the meetings if they were not of interest to the people. 
The moment that public interest is dropped in the work of the Association, 
that moment the members thgmselves lose interest in it. 

The amendment was lost. 

The members of the Association were requested to leave with the Secre- 
tary of the Law Library copies of all briefs written by them, in order to 
have them bound and preserved. 

On motion of Mr. Russell, the Executive Committee was instructed to se- 
lect a more eligible place to hold the meetings of the Association. 

The Association adjourned until the first Monday in March. 


Z. G. WILLSON. 
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STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


"The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Mexico on the 28th, 29th, and 30th of December, 1875. 
Prof. J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, President. 

The following Programme was presented, though the order of the ad- 
dresses was in some instances changed. 

PROGRAMME .—Tuesday Evening, December 28th,7 P.M —Organization. Address of Wel- 
come, President A. W. Terrill. Educational Wants of Missouri, Prof. §. M. Dickey, Carthage. 

Wednesday, December 2th, 9 4. M.—Opening Exercises. Enrollment of Members. Report 
of Business Committee. 9:30 to 10. Utility of the Classics. Prof. H. M. Hamill, Mexico. 10 
to 10:30. Discussion. 10:30 to 11. The Teacher's Work, Prof. W. P. Nason, Kirkville. 11 to 
11:30. Defects of the Present School Law, Superintendent George H. Hughes, Liberty. 11:30 to 
12. Miscelianeous Business. 2 to 2:30 I. M. a , President M. M. Fisher, Fulton. 
2:30 to 3. Discussion. 3 to 3:30. A Way to Increase the Efficiency of Public Schools, Prof. J. 
8. Crosby, St. Joe. 3:30 to 4. Discussion. 7 o'clock. Address: The Nature, Cause, Laws and 
Functions of High and Low Barometers, Prof. John HU, Tice, St. Louis. 

Thursday, December 30th. 9% to 9:30 A. M. Opening Exercises. Report of Business Com- 
mittee. 9:30 to 10. Essay, Miss Hattie A. Comings, Springfield. 10 to 10:30. Discussion. 
10:30 toll. Report: (.urse of Study for High Schools, Hon. W. T. Harris, Hon. G. H. Hughes, 
President Osberne Com. 11 to 11:30. Discussion. 11:30 to 12. The Teacher and the Educator, 
Pres. O. Root, Glasgow. 2 to 2:30 P.M. Address, Hon. R. D. Shannon, State Superintendent. 
2:30 to 3. Manners in the School Room, Prof. 8.8. Hamill, Columbia. 3 o'clock. Reports 
of Committees, Election of Officers, etc. 7 O'clock. Art in Education. Prof. H. C. Ives, St. 
Louis. 

The attendance throughout the session was large, the citizens of Mexico 


being present in large numbers at the evening lectures. 


Among the important papers read at the Association were those of Prof. 
Dickey, Prof. H. M. Hamill, Prof. Crosby, of St. Joseph, President M. M. 
Fisher, of Fulton, and the Hon. R. D. Shannon, State Superintendent, and 
the address of Prof. ‘Tice, of St. Louis. 

The papers, with few exceptions, dealt with the immediately practical, 
either as concerns the support and grading of schools and the legislation 
respecting them, or with their internal arrahgement when established. 

The growing interest in Art Education and Culture was shown in the 
paper written by Miss Comings and read by Miss Wilson, of Springtield, 
“Art, as a Means of Education,” and in the pleasant address of Prof. 
Ives, of Washington University, on “Art in Education.” 

The recognition by the people generally, and by teachers both for them- 
selves and their scholars, of the higher needs of man, though struggling at 
present with the tendency of the American mind to reduce every thing to 
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a money basis, and to value Art only as it furnishes patterns for calico and 
designs for machinery, is one of the most hopeful signs of the times. 

‘The Report of the Committee on ** Course of Study for High Schools,” 
suggested through its Chairman, Supt. Harris, of St. Louis a Course of 
Study, which, though warmly discussed, was adopted by a large majority. 

The discussion developed some remarkable views. 

Prof. Swallow said that Physical Geography depending, as it does, upon 
Chemistry, Physics, Ethnology, etc., should be subsequent to them all in a 
Course of Instruction, and could not otherwise be successfully taught. 

Prof. Terrill advocated the same general idea. 

Prof. Greenwood said that, in his opinion, the evidence of fact was op- 
posed to the theory advanced, and that in actual practice the best time for 
Physical Geography was that indicated, the first year of the, High School 
course. 

Several others made remarks similar in tenor to those of Prof. Green- 
wood. 

Judge Jones thought it would be well to have the Study of the Constitution 
of the United States placed earlier than the last year of the course; it was 
however explained to the gentleman that the present plan presupposed a 
previous preparation of so much of the subject as the pupil was competent 
to apprehend, in the Grammar Schools. 

The following were elected officers of the Association for the ensuing 
year: 

President, R. C. Norton. 

Vice-Presidents: 1st Dist. Wm. ‘I. Harris; 2d, J. B. Merwin; 3d, J. B. 
Lampton; 4th, L. H. Cheney; 5th, W. H. Lynch; 6th, 8. M. Dickey ; 7th, 
E. P. Lamkin; 8th, W. H. Baker; 9th, C. T. Craig ; 10th, W. D. Dobson; 
llth, Miss Ray ; 12th, R. L. Latz; 13th, Byron Taylor. 

Recording Secretary, J. M. White. 

Corresponding Secretary, J.S. Crosby. 

Treasurer, A. W. Terrill. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


Resolved, That recognizing the urgent necessity for a complete system of school supervision, 
we respectfully ask the Legislature to give to the County Commissioners such powers and com- 
pensation as shall most effectually secure this end, and further that in the opinion of this associa- 
tion the educational interests demand the entire time and active employment of said commissioners 
At the same time we r d such an d t of the School Law as shall secure the selec- 
tion of competent men for this position by making provision for a tribunal to determine the 

petency of candidates, thus giving efficiency to Sect. 37 of the Law which provides that the 
School Commissioner shall possess the qualifications of a competent teacher of the public schools, 
and be of good moral character. 
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Resolution of Thanks to Prof. Tice, to Miss Lou Wordwell, and Prof. Utermoehler, for music. 

Resolved, That the present School Law governing cities, towns and villages, should be amended 
in regard to the collection of the district revenue ; that a separate collector be appointed to collect 
the school tax; and that the commission allowed for the collection of the same shall not exceed 
one per cent. on the sum collected. 

That as an efficient means of advancing the educational interests of the country we recognize 
the great value of the Bureau of Education, and thoroughly endorse the work of Gen. John 
Eaton, U. 8. Commissioner of Education, and we hereby earnestly call upon our Legislators and 
representatives in Congress to render said Bureau every facility for collecting and distributing 
facts and statisti b d in the circulars and annual report of the Commissioner. 

Resolved, That we recognize in Hon. R. D. Shannon, State Superintendent, a zealous and effi- 
cient school officer, and hereby tender an expression of our earnest appreciation of his labors to 
sustain and p te the educational i ts of our State, and pledge our best efforts in sustaining 
him in the discharge of his ard duties. 

Resolved, That the organization of Public School Libraries should be encouraged by teachers 


and friends of education, and that they, under proper regulations, should be made accessible to 
all. 











That, as teachers, we are in constant need of the counsel and aid furnished in Educational 
Journals. We recommend that our teachers take our home Educational Journals, and also make 
use of them by furnishing selections from them for publication in the various county papers, 
and thereby building up public sentiment in favor of popular education. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be instructed to arrange the programme for the next 

ting of the A jation , so that it shall embrace more of the work of the Primary schools. 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to prepare a Course of Study for the common un- 
graded schools of the country, and to report at the next meeting of this Association. 

* Resolved, That we regard Normal Schools as the basis of public school instruction, and as 
calculated to infuse new life into all our schools. 

Resolved, That a committee of thirteen, of which the State Superintendent shall be chair- 
map, be appointed to arrange for a Normal Institute, to be held during the month of August, in 
each Congressional District. 

It was decided to hold the next ting of the A iation at Jefferson City. 


G. C. Burs. 








SOCIETY OF PEDAGOGY. 
The Society met at the usual place and hour on Saturday, December 18th. 
Mr. A. J. Caldwell read a short paper on the subject ‘* I'he Place of Culture 
in Elementary Instruction.’ The phrase Elementary Instruction was intend- 
ed to include not only the work of the lower grades of the Grammar or 
District Schools, but all elementary instruction, whether in geography, 
arithmetic, grammar, Latin, or algebra. Mr. Caldwell said there were two 
extremes in education. Those who hold to the one extreme teach nothing but 
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a knowledge of facts, while others seeing that a knowledge of facts is valu- 
able only when used as a means to an end, try to have their scholars reach 
the desired end without making use of the necessary means, without having 
previously acquired a knowledge of facts. Asan example of the former kind 
of teaching he had known of some classes of pupils who knew and could 
give accurately the area of every State in the Union, as well as the length of 
the chief rivers of the world, but had no idea of the use to be made of the 
facts so learned, and could not tell you the relative size of the different 
States. Again there were classes who knew the relative size of the different 
States, but did not know how large any one of them really was. In order 
that a comparison may be valuable, it must be based on a knowledge of 
facts. In history, in order to be able to compare the French colonies with 
the English something must be known of each, and the comparison can 
go no further than the knowledge. Without a knowledge definite and ac- 
curate, pupils will be found to make the Puritans and Virginians, Powhatan 
and Massasoit change places with remarkable facility. He did not wish to 
be understood to say that some culture would not necessarily be obtained 
along with the facts of knowledge, but it is only when they are rightly used 
after they have been acquired, that the desired result is obtained. 


Mr. Morgan, the President, referred to some remarks on perception and 
conception, which Mr. Soldan had made on another occasion, and expressed 
the opinion that those present would be interested if that gentleman would 
develop the thoughts suggested at that time. 


Mr. Soldan said that he had, for his own satisfaction, tried to find out just 
what he meant by the term culture, not in the social but in the educational 
sense. There are two sides to education, the psychological and the material. 
The facts of knowledge constitute the material side, as affording that upon 
which the mind acts ; that which is gotten together with the facts is the psy- 
chological side. instruction should give the mind power to grasp, handle, 
and connect the facts of knowledge acquired with each other and with new 
facts. If nothing is done with the facts after they are learned, they are 
dead and unproductive. The intellectual activity spent upon facts acquired 
gives culture, and the amount of culture obtained is commensurate to the 
degree to which perception, conception, and thought are made active. The 
mere remembrance of facts learned does not give culture. Perception 
deals with individual objects, conception involves a process of abstraction 
or generalization. At first abstractions are beyond children, the power to 
generalize is only acquired slowly and by degrees. In arithmetic children 
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ought not to be made to perform examples involving large numbers, com- 
prising several periods of figures, but should first be taught to perform the 
various operations using only those numbers which they are able to com- 
prehend. 


Mr. Vickroy said that he was delighted with both the paper and the re- 
marks, yet at the risk of repeating some things said by Mr. Soldan, he 
wished to ask the indulgence of the Society for a few moments, as 
he had some views which he wished to make known and upon which 
he wished to hear an expression of opinion. ‘he true process of edu- 
cation is synthetic. Take for example elementary instruction in read- 
ing. The children, even those in the lowest grades, have quite an ex- 
tensive vocabulary, so to speak, Icarned in the nursery, at home, and on 
the play-ground, but no knowledge of the printed page. The first thing 
to be done is to connect the characters of the printed page with the 
words and objects with which they are familiar. To illustrate the method 
to be pursued : suppose we take the word bee, the children are all familiar 
with the word and with the object of which it is the name, but do not 
know as yet the characters which represent the word to the eye. First 
he would have the word sounded, the several sounds composing the word 
being given separately, then the characters corresponding to each sound 
written on the board, then the sounds given again, and the characters 
representing each pointed out, finally the word pronounced and written 
asa whole. In this way he believed the child would readily learn to con- 
nect the spoken with the written word. In teaching geography he was 
accustomed to begin with the teacher’s position as the starting point, 
and to go from that to the different objects in the room, fixing their posi- 
tion with reference to the starting point, thence to the several rooms of the 
building and the various parts of the play-ground ; thence to the different 
parts of the town by way of the streets leading from the school ; thence by 
means of the rivers to different parts of the State and country. At first 
great care should be taken that no wrong ideas o1 direction get into the 
minds of children. In order to prevent this, the plan which he followed 
was to have maps drawn on the board, so that places actually west should 
be so represented. For instance he would have the map of Missouri drawn 
on the north side of the room, so that Jefferson city and places to the west 
of St. Louis might be so represented. He used this method until the 


children were able to grasp the idea, that the top of the map meant 
north, the bottom south, the right band éast, and the left hand west. 
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Mr. Vickroy stated a plan which he used in teaching the simpler processes 
of arithmetic, addition, subtraction, multiplication and division. He took 
the number one, and added two to it, then to the sum added two again, 
and so on up to—say 31, then he took two and added two to it, as before, 
the first process giving the odd, the second the even numbers up to 31 or 
32. Then he had the scholars reverse the process, subtracting the same 
number, then had them see how many times two had to be taken to make 
a given number; and with odd numbers, when subtracting, he had them 
notice that there was always one left towards another two, which could be 
expressed by writing the one (1) over the two (2), 4, thus giving the idea of 
simple fractions to quite small scholars, and fixing the idea of multiplica- 
tion and division. In his opinion the work of the teacher could be ex- 
pressed in two words, stimulation and guidance. 

The meeting then adjourned. W. J. S. Bryan. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


LETTERS AND SociaLt Arms. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. . 

A new book of Essays by Emerson can not fail of welcome. Several of 
these have been given to the public as lectures. The one on Eloquence was 
delivered in the Parker Fraternity course of lectures. The Progress. of 
Culture is the famous Phi Beta Kappa Address of 1867, and the profoundly 
suggestive essay on Immortality was first delivered from the pulpit of West 
Church in Boston and afterwards in a course of Radical lectures. It is not 
necessary to measure our gratitude and our debt to Emerson. He is the 
great man of letters of this country. Lowell, in that delightful essay, ‘“‘Em- 
erson, the Lecturer,”’ says: ‘*‘We look upon him as one of the few men of ge- 
nius our age has produced.’’ At the ripe age of seventy he has lost none of 
his old power to fire and guide. In this volume we get—what we expect 
from Emerson. We find the same wonderful statements of high truths, 
lofty thoughts expressed with matchless felicity and force. 

E. S. Moraan. 
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POETS AND NOVELISTS. A Series of Literary Studies. By 

George Barnett Smith. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

It seems that essays which ‘“ meet with a favorable reception” on their 
appearance in Reviews and Magazines do not always possess vitality enough 
to survive the more trying ordeal of being collected into a book. Perhaps 
the trouble lies in the reader, at any rate we are unable to believe that these 
particular essays will ‘in any appreciable degree strengthen the taste for 
our noble English literature,’’ which hope the author indulges. ‘The table 
of contents looks attractive. The poets and novelists whom he has chosen for 
consideration are Thackeray, Mrs. Browning, "Thomas Love Peacock, Haw- 
thorne, the Brontés, Fielding, Robert Buchanan, and some English fugitive 
poets. Turning to the essay on Hawthorne we come upon the rather re- 
markable statement that * Emerson, with all his excellencies, is unable to 
stand alone,”’ that **in some respects he is the most remarkable man Amer- 
ica has yet produced,” but that “in this eountry he would not have occu- 
pied that conspicuous position to which he can justly lay claim in his own.” 
This is surely some of that condescension in foreigners which we may just- 
ly resent. What the author has to say of Hawthorne, Thackeray and the 
others is well enough, but it is didactic, and worse still, it is commonplace. 
This is a vague kind of accusation perhaps, but no one will miss our mean- 
ing. E. 8S. MorGan. 


A HIstoryY oF RoMAN LITERATURE. By W. 8S. Teuffel, 
Professor at Tubingen. London: Geo. Bell & Sons. 1873. 
This is perhaps the most complete of Latin bibliographies. as each section 
is accompanied by the fullest references to all possible sources of authority. 
While the work has no higher aim than to be useful, the judgment of the 
author is easily discerned by his brief but happy characterizations of the 
Latin writers. Scholarly people will find the book of constant value, while 
those who would wish to know the nature and value of the Latin authors 
can now find a means of communication without a knowledge of the Latin 
language. ‘The translation has been made by Wilhelm Wagner, Ph. D., of 
Johanneum, Hamburg, and notwithstanding the fact that he * himself had 
to struggle through much malady and ill-health,” one cannot but regret 
that the translator did not “yield to his personal preference” for ‘an 
easier style in many parts.” Eprror. 


The dramatization of the ** Song of Solomon,” possesses wiany merits. It 
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is clear and picturesque in style ; in its deviations from the accepted ver- 
sion, it shows both taste and judgment; and it is not without a certain 
dramatic movement in its dialogue. 

The division into acts or songs appears to be the one most generally 
adopted by the critics; but, in his division into scenes, the writer has al- 
lowed himself more latitude. 

The symbolic interpretation of the ‘*Song of Solomon” has apparently 
been wholly ignored by the writer, and we have a series of lyric scenes 
representing the love, marriage, and happiness of Solomon and the Shula- 
mith or Shepherd Maiden. 

Setting aside the mystical interpretation of the ‘‘ Song of Solomon,” we 
can hardly deem the writer happy in the plot or motive he has selected. 
In failing to accept that interpretation which makes the heroine a shepherd 
maiden, who resists the seductions of Solomon and his court, and at 
length returns joyfully to the humble lover from whom she has been torn, 
he has neglected an excellent opportunity ; but his version will pay peru- 
sal and study. L. J. Bock. 


Ap TRES FAMILIARES. Cantabrigiae Neo Anglorum. 
MDCCCLXXVI. 


This is a Latin translation of Longfellow’s sonnet, ‘Three Friends of Mine,” 
which appeared in a recent collection entitled ** Masque of Pandora and 
Other Poems,” and was intended as a tribute to the memory of three men 
of world-wide renown in Greek Classics, in Physics, and in Statesmanship 
respectively. 


The Elegiac Distich is employed, and the rhythm is worthy of Ovid. 


Thus, Prof. Felton is addressed as one: 
“Vellus Jasonium qui sole cadente videbas 
Et mare Neptunum surgere purpureo ! ” 
** Thou sawest Poseidon in the purple sea 
And in the sunset Jason’s fleece of gold!” 


Again what could be finer than this appeal to the shade of Agassiz ? 
“O cur, qui rerum naturae mente reclusis 
Arcanis causis, condita nocte prius 
In lucem tandem proferre reperta parabas, 
Voce taces?”’ 
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*“* Why, when thou hadst read 
Nature’s mysterious manuscript, and then 
Wast ready to reveal the truth it bears, 

Why art thou silent?” 


What tender pathos too, in these lines to Sumner ! 
*'Tulychno sumpto, cubitum praeiisti, ego cunctor 
Paullum, ut qui cineres vult operire foci.” 
** Thou hast but taken thy lamp and gone to bed ; 
I stay a little longer, as one stays 
To cover up the embers that still burn.” 


So fashionable is the apotheosis of Science in these “ latter days ” that it 
is something novel and refreshing to hear the music of classic English thus 
transmuted into the purest of classical Latin. Hence in no spirit of carping 
hypercriticism is it suggested that the rare ablative “‘ mare,” as quoted in 
the second verse, might perhaps have been avoided thus: 

Aequore Neptunum —— 
or Neptunum atque mari, &c. 


The dedication is especially noticeable for its delicacy and elegance : 


**Auctori haec carmina, 
Henrico Wadsworth Longfellow. 
poetae morum humanitate non minus 
quam cultu literarum illustri. 
Latinis numeris 

expressa 
D.D.D. 

Interpres.”’ 

Gro. B. MacLELuan. 


AMONG My Books. Second Series. James Russell Lowell. 

Mr. Lowell’s humor always breaks like a ray of sunlight through the 
cloud, and his intelligent appreciation of genuine literature has been put 
beyond any possibility of a doubt: More than this, Mr. Lowell’s praise is 
always genuine and manly and he is perhaps the only critic of wide repu- 
tation who is bound by no trammels of sectarianism—whether the sect be 
philology, nationality, or orthodox literary beliefs. He writes like a man 
who criticises rather than as a Gifford who is nothing if not censorious, a 
Christopher North whose eulogiums are rather eloquent than discrimina- 
ting, or the censor of the modern magazine press who can see no fault in 
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those whose reputation has been made, nor any excellence in any effort 
with which he his unfamiliar. Mr. Lowell has many claims upon all 
whose discipleship is not of the blindest, but his highest claim is perhaps 
that he at once inculcates and exemplifies the distinction between pedantry 
and scholarship; between culture as a mannerism of a set and culture as 
the liberal training of a full man, a training that places one in sympathy 
with all that is noble in humanity whether illustrated by the chivalry of 
Spenser or by the humble manhood of ordinary life. It was however not 
proposed to write an eulogium upon Mr. Lowell, but to call attention to the 
second series of ‘Among My Books.” ‘The subjects of the five essays are 
Dante, Spenser, Wordsworth, Milton, and Keats: the first two are articles 
that will be found attractive by all lovers of literature; the last three are 
too strictly biographical, and give us neither much of Mr. Lowell’s person- 
ality nor any accession of facts not already known ; they read as if prepared 
by Professor Lowell rather than by Mr. Lowell; as if designed for under- 
graduates, than as the spontaneous overflow of pleasant hours “ among 
his books.’’ The same fault, to a less extent, lessened our interest in the 
first series ; a fault which is escaped in ** My Study Windows.”’ As a speci- 
men of rhetoric, these last essays seem quite free from the faults upon 
which the rhetorical critics so generally fasten ; but it seems to us that ina 
measure they also lack the pungency which is always the compensation 
made by Mr. Lowell for any inelegancies of style. While therefore this last 
book suggests these regrets, they arise rather from our right to expect 
more than from any unwillingness to welcome what we receive. 
EpITor. 


NOTICEABLE ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 


Dublin University Magazine—November. [. Druidism. If. Notes on the 
Temple. III. A Papal Retrospect. 

Galaxy—February. I. Home Rulers in the English Parliament. II. Mi- 
nor French Novelists. III. A Word or Two on Emerson. 

Scribner—F ebruary. I. The Hollis Bust of Milton. II. The University ot 


« 


Michigan. 
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Maemillans’—January. Literature in Holland during 19th Century. 

Fortnightly—January. I. The Three Stages of Shakespeare. 

Contemporary Review—January. I. Present System of Public School Ed- 
ucation. II. Goethe and Minna Hertzlieb. 

Cornhill I. Matthew Prior. IL. A Stage Iago. 

Tittell—1647. German Home Life. 

The Bibliopolist—October, 1875. D. J. Snider’s Criticisms on Shakespeare 
are reviewed by a correspondent, who would have them read by every stud- 
ent of Shakespeare, and is anxious lest they escape the notice of many who, in 
his opinion, could not fail to read them with delight. He accords to their 
author a position among the greatest critics of Shakespeare, and requests 
that as soon as all the plays have been considered, the papers be bound in 
book form, that they may receive the wide circulation they so richly de- 
serve. EpirTor. 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 


The Normal Monthly of December, is “ gratified to see that all the speakers 
of the State Teachers’ Association of Pennsylvania reported, took strong 
grounds in favor of religious instruction in our public schools.” 

The National Teachers’ Monthly of January, thinks that there is not 
enough mental arithmetic in our schools. ‘“ It is practiced only 20 minutes 
a day, through a year and a half or two years, and receives less consideration 
than drawing—which is time thrown away—or music, which is delightful 
and desirable, but, after all, not practical; and less than any other of the 
dozen superfluities which make an imposing display in a course of study, 


but which do little service in the fitting of a boy or girl for bread-getting. 
Arithmetic, mental and practical, should be continued until the last day of 


, 


the common school course.”’ 


In the School Bulletin and New York State Educational Journal of January, 
Prof. Chas. A. Morey of Winona, Minn., warns parents not to learn their 
children the alphabet before they are large enough to go to school. “ The 
child should be taught nothing of the kind, because it is an unnatural deve- 
lopment; if some thing of the kind is and will be done, words should be 
taught instead of letters.” 

In No. 2 of the New England Journal of Education, Miss. A. C. Brackett gives 
practical suggestions in regard to ** Practical vs. Theoretical.’’ Young teach- 
ars do not want methods so much as principles; they need to go down for 
these into the region of the so-called theoretical and abstract; the more 
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theoretical and abstract their work, the more broad will be the life which, 
blossoming alone in actions and methods, shall inform every thing, and 
make every thing alive. Out of the region of abstract thinking, can alone 
come the power to grapple successfully with the practical problems which 
lie all through his work. His highest function is to mould convictions, not 
to convey opinions. And this can come only of theoretical work, and he 
alone is practical who is theoretical. 


The American Journal of Education, for January, contains, I. ‘The third of 


a series of articles by W. ‘I’. Harris on * Moral Education,” in which he 
considers: 1. Fundamental principle, developing the idea, ** that human 
responsibility is the fundamental presupposition of all ethical systems ;”’ 
2. Religion and Morality, showing that ‘the complete evolution of the 
Christian Civilization requires the unfolding of State and Church into inde- 
pendent and co-ordinate institutions :” produces division of labor in civil 
society ; local self-government politically ; free corporations for education, 
for religion, for industry. I. Education by the State. (No. 3) An interest- 
ing article by R. D. Shannon. LI. Arithmetic. Also the third paper of a 
series by Wm. M. Bryant. ‘This paper considers, 3. Teaching Division. 
4. Classification of Subjects. Among the * Book Notices we find a review 
of Representative Names in the History of English Literature, by H. H. Morgan. 
The objects and plan of the book are set forth, and a specimen of the work 
given. ‘The prudence of the author in giving the opinions of critical writers 
who have the largest following, while transcendental verdicts are rejected 
is remarked. With reference to the object of the book, the writer of the 
review says: ‘* He (the author) undertakes to bring together in a very 
convenient and accessible form, the net results of a great deal of reading 
and research among the sources of literary criticism. 
W. H. RosENSTENGEL. 


Fine Artr.— The Nation, No. 548, in its notice of the ** Report of the 
Boston Committee of Drawings,’’ charges it with a confused use of the 
phrases *“ Mechanical Drawing,” ‘Drawing and Design,’ ‘Art Educa- 
tion,”’ ete. 

He simply reiterates the frothy views of Art which have in all ages given 
us the sad spectacle of Art students pining in garrets over ideals which they 
had no skill to express; while on the other hand the history of the world’s 
Masters, show us men who through a toilsome training of the mechanical 
and useful Arts have attained the highest expression of artistic beauty. It 
is as absurd to say that training in mechanical drawing has nothing to do 
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with, or is injurious to the development of the designer or artist, as it is to 


say that learning to read and write has no agency in, or is injurious to, the 


development of the journalist or poet. 

Whether we take “Art” in its derivative sense of ‘ skill,” or give it the 
philosophical definition, ** Expression of Spirit in a Sensuous Form,”— 
whether we apply it to the construction of the simplest geometric figure, 
the intricate traceries of a Gothic cathedral, the modeling of a Venus, or 
the painting of a Madonna, we have only a difference of degree in skill and 
creative power. 

Emerson expresses it when he says, ‘* Genius must always have two gifts. 
the thought and the publication.” L. B. Gow. 





